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WOMEN STIR CITY 
FOR MRS. YOUNG 


New Voters Rouse Chicago with 
Protest Against Removal of 
Famous Superintendent 








Underground politics for the second 
time im five thonths has forced th« 
resignation of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
as Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Chicago. Intense indignation has 
swept through the ranks of the women, 
and under the new Illinois suffrage 
act they now have something with 
whieh to back up their indignation. 
Mass meetings of protest have beer 
held, and a deputation of women head 
ed by Jane Addams immediately inter- 
viewed Mayor Harrison. “Already five 
of the school board who voted against 
Mrs. Young have been forced by the 
mayor to resign. 

Mrs. Young has repeated!y made it 
clear that she would serve in the po- 
sitien on which she has shed so much 
lustre only in case she was to have a 
free hand in the government of the 
sehools. Only on that condition did 
she withdraw her resignation last sum- 
mer, after a tremendous protest from 
the pwblic, and after the school board 
by a vote of 14 to one, had pledged 
its support. Since then, however, her 
enemies have conducted a secret cam- 
paign, with the result that at the elec- 
tien last week she received only 10 out 
Seeing that faith had not 
been kept, Mrs. Young withdrew her 
name, and John D. Shoop was elected. 
Determined to take their stand against 
the trickery of the members, Peter 
Reinberg, president of the board, anc 
Dean Walter T. Sumner, chairman ef 
the committee on school management 
immediately resigned. 

Chicago has rarely 

Not only have protests against th+ 
sprea: 


of 20 votes. 


been so moved 


elimination of Mra. Young 
through the women's clubs, but 


ness men, teachers and public officials 


busi 


in dozens of meetings have denounced 
the action of the board. ‘The 
protests culminated Saturday morning 
with a the 
Auditorium, arranged by the Chicago 
Women’s Club. It was called at short 
notice, yet the huge hall was filled to 


school 


monster mass meeting in 


the highest galleries. Resolutions 
couched in the strongest terms were 
passed, to the effect that Mrs. Young 


should be restored and that the mayo1 
accountable for bringing it 
about; that Mr. Shoop should imme- 
diately resign and that a committee be 
appointed to see him; that Trustees 
Rothmann and Sonsteby be invited to 
and that Gov. Dunne should 
use his influence to give the women 
of Chicago a direct voice in the elec- 
tion of members of the school board 
apd endow them and other’ voters 
with power to recall board members 
public senti- 


be held 


resign; 


who traitors to 
ment. 

Mr. Harding, a member of the schoo] 
who had voted against Mrs. 
Young, attempted to speak, but was 
not allowed to do so until Jane Ad- 
dams had intervened in his behalf. One 
man whe had the courage to get up 
and express the opinion that women 
were not yet sufficiently educated to 
vote, sat down amid shouts of “Put 
him out!” 

Mrs. George Bass presided. Jane Ad- 
dams, who was one of the principal 
speakers, said: 


proved 


board 


“Chicago has at last been brought 
face to face with the problem of school 
management that has so long threat- 
ened. On the one hand, we have an al- 
most unanimous public demand for en- 
lightened school methods, and on the 
other we have politics. It is goed that 
it has come to us in just this way. 
The decks are cleared and the issue is 
unmistakably before us.” 

When Mrs. Bass asked if she should 
put the resolution, 5000 voices an- 
swered “Yes.” It was carried with the 
same enthusiasm. ; 

Mayor Harrison, who was blamed by 


(Continued on Page 403) 
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MONTREAL WOMEN 
ASK FOR JUSTICE 


Flagrancies of Canadian Law 
Amazing — Married Woman 
Has No Control of Earnings 





The glaring injustices of the Cana- 
dian law to 
shown 


women were recently 
Montreal 
ladies, who went to Sir Lomer Gouin. 
One of the they was 
that a wife be permitted to control 
her own earnings; another, that she 
made the heir of her husband 
whereas under the present law his 
property goes to a distant relative in 
preference to the wife; and still an- 
other, that a woman should no more 
be obliged to live with an unfaithful 
husband than a man with an unfaith- 
ful wife. 

“We are talking a great deal about 
‘eugenics’ these days,” says the Mon- 
treal Star. “Even those who object to 
divorce will not hesitate to grant sep- 
aration in cases where the good faith 
and honor on which all marriages are 
based have been violated, and the 
good health and sanity of future gen- 
erations put in peril.” 

“As the law now stands,” says the 
Star, “the women of this Provinee are 
denied fundamental justice.” 


by a deputation of 


“boons” asked 


be 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley told the 
Suffrage School in Washington the 
other day that no pure food reform 
will be efficient and successful until 
the housewives of the nation have a 
vote in regard to the question. 





WIN ONE MORE 
COURT VICTORY 


Illinois Women Are Safeguarded 
by Decision of Judge Foell on 
Suffrage Act 








decision in 
suffrage 


Still another judicial 
lilinois has upheld the 
act. Judge Foell has sustained a de- 
murrer against the suit begun by Wil- 
liam J. Scewn to obtain an injunction 
against women from voting next year. 
An appeal was made by counsel, and 
the case will go as speedily as possi- 
ble to the Supreme Court. 

The suit was brought against the 
board of election commissioners to 
restrain them from printing women’s 
ballots, and the board was represent- 
ed by its own counsel, Mr. Charles H. 
Mitchell. 


SACRAMENTO PUTS 
OUT RED LIGHT 


Notorious Resort that Has Been 
Open for Thirty Years at Last 
Closed 


Sacramento, the capital of Califor- 
nia, has begun to clean up its red light 
district. By order of the police, a no- 
torious resort that has been conducted 
for more than 30 years in defiance of 
law and undisturbed by the police was 
recently closed by the Sacramento 
authoritfes, The Sacramento Union 
says: 

“The red light which has burned at 
the gate of the city for a generation 


new 














BECOMES CITIZEN 
FOR WIFE’S VOTE 


British Subject Sidesteps Injust- 
ice of California Law by Tak- 
ing Out Papers 








Because in no other way could his 
wife vote, Herman Whitaker, still a 
British subject, although he has been 
a resident of this country eighteen 
years, will put aside the sentimental 
ties that have bound him to the Brit- 
ish crown and take out naturalization 
papers in San Francisco. 

Mrs. MacKenzie Gordon, another 
Californian married to a British sub- 
ject, has declined to accept the same 
solution. “My fight for a right to 
vote,” she said, “is essentially a pub- 
lic one. If my husband were to be- 
come an American citizen it still 
would avail nothing to other women.” 

Mrs. Gordon wil!l carry her case to 
the United States Supreme Court, as 
the courts of California have ruled 
against her. 





A Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage has been formed in Poland, 
with many distinguished members. 





The Synod of the Canton of Neu- 
chatel in Switzerland has decided by 
a vote of 74 to 22 to admit women to 
the Faculty of Theology. 


—$——————— -_——_ —_ —_____ 


has gone out. The resort which for 
thirty-five years has stood undisturbed 
a Monument of vice through all ad- 
ministrations, is a thing of the past.” 


OREGON UPHOLDS 
RED LIGHT BILL 


Victory for Reform in War 
Against Vice Won by Decision 
of Portland Judge 








The red light abatement bill of Ore- 
gon has been upheld as constitutional 
by Judge Cleeton of Portland. The 
property owner ccnvicted must put up 
a bond guaranteeing that the house 
will not again be used for immoral 
purposes, or the State will proceed to 
sell the property under judgment of 
the court? This decision was given 
in a test case. Warrants will now be 
sworn out for other property owners. 

In Iowa, the red-light bill has just 
been declared unconstitutional by 
the State Supreme Court, upon a 
technicality. In @regon, women 
vote. 


GRANGERS FAVOR 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


Vermont and Michigan Patrons 
Give Strong Approval to En- 
franchisement of Women 


the 





The Grangers of Vermont and Mich- 
igan endorsed equal suffrage last week 
at their State conventions. In Ver- 
mont they took this stand for the first 
time. 

The Michigan State Grange at Flint 
voted unanimously to ask the State 
Legislature to resubmit the equal suf- 
frage amendment. It also gave a prac- 
tically unanimous endorsement of the 
federal amendment. Gov. Ferris at one 
of the evening sessions reiterated his 
belief in the enfranchisement of wo- 
men. The Flint Suffrage Association 
served tea and “suffragette”’ wafers to 
the delegates and friends each after- 
noon from a booth on the floor of the 
Masonic Temple, where Grange 
meetings were held. 

“From all that can be learned of the 
collective sentiment expressed in 
and action in the sessions, 
and that expressed individually in the 
lobbies and parlors in the Temple,” 
writes Emily E. West from Flint, “‘it 
appears Overwhelmingly in favor of 
woman suffrage. This is true of the 
women equally with the men. Very 
few were averse or indifferent.” 


the 


speeches 





The Massachusetts State Grange, 
which has never endorsed woman suf- 
frage, adopted at its recent convention 
in Boston the secretary’s report of an 
unfavorable referendum among 
the local Granges. 


vote 





Woman suffrage was endorsed unani- 
;mously by the National Grange at its 
recent annual meeting in New Hamp- 
shire. It has been endorsed also 
(among others) by the State Granges 
of California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, Virginia and Wash- 
ington. 


QUAKER CITY HAS 
WOMAN PRINCIPAL 


After Long Discussion Philadel- 
phia Elects Miss Puncheon 
with $2,000 Less Salary 











Philadelphia has just elected its 
first woman principal of a high school, 
Miss Katharine E. Puncheon. She 
was chosen head of the Girls’ High 
School, of which she has been acting 
principal since last July, and will re- 
ceive $2.500 a year salary, $2,000 less 
than that of her male predecessor. 

Miss Puncheon’s election eame only 
after long deliberation and somewhat 
heated discussion. General Morrell 
led the fight in her favor before the 
Board of Education. “If a woman is 
capable of taking charge of the school 
for six months and can be trusted 
with the institution indefinitely, why 
not give her the position permanent- 
wl he asked, 
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By Miriam Hanna 





Glad mothers of all children, put down 
the baby feet, 

Nor fear to see them stumble through 
Bethlehem’s rough street; 

For one like you, half doubting, hath 
stilled her heart to hear 

But once, the angels singing far from 
their heavenly sphere. 


O thou, whose brooding darkness saw 
never yet sunrise, 

Upon a mother’s bosom the baby hand 
now lies 

That shall give sight and _ healing, 
shall cure both deaf and dumb— 

Arise, Blind Baftimeus, for lo, thy 
Light is come! 


And where in winsome childhood thy 
little head is seen, 


Who shalt, in days more cruel, be 
called the Magdalene— 
Before thy sin can reach thee, the 


baby voice is heard 
That in thy need shall save thee with 
one forgiving word. 


O Bethany’s fair sisters, God could 
not see your grief, 

Did not this morning bring you its 
solace and relief; 

Ere yet the blow has fallen to dim 
awhile your eyes, 

Behold, the Star is risen in your 
Judean skies! 

Glad mothers of all children, lo, Er- 
ror’s night is gone, 

And beauteous on the mountains the 


crimson feet of dawn! 
Fear not your children’s pathway, for 
through the mists that flee, 
A Little Child shall lead them 
Truth and Liberty. 


A CHRISTMAS 


to 


RAYER 


By Mary Luella Hufford 


O God! we, the twentieth centur 
women, in keeping the holy mass of 
Thy Son Jesus Christ, give thanks 
that again we have seen the Star in 
the East. Even as its divine rays 
shone into that manger in the little 
village of Bethlehem, the effulgent 


light is again shining into the cradles 
of the present day. The rays are 
formed in the wisdom and under- 


godly 


temple may be a 


parentage, that the 
fit place for the in 


standing of 


dwelling spirit. 

Thou knowest, O God! tho wolh 
en who, three score years ago, woke 
to the battle of higher womanhood. 
They had the sorrow of Mary in their 
hearts. They saw sons cursed from 
birth by ancestry steeped in_ sin, 
daughters shackled and bound by the 
womanhood that should have’ been 
their glory. And Thou gavest them 
of Thy strength, O Lord! even as 
Thou didst give to Thy warriors of 
old. And the waters have parted, 
and we have crossed to the other 
side. 

Let the humility which crowned 
that mother in Bethlehem abide with 


us and fill us with the realization and 
grandeur of womanhood as it is glori- 
fied in motherhood, And, having once 


tasted the draught from nature's 
well, let us drink again and again, to 
the glory of the race, fashioned in 


Thine own image. And may sons be 
brought forth in strength of limb and 
godliness of form, that strong spirits 
may to dwell and we 
can speak the word, “This is my be- 
whom I well 
And daughters, plac- 
their virginity the altar of 
motherhood, will chant the hymn of 
“A virtuous woman, her price is 
woman is 


wish therein, 


loved son, in am 


pleased.” our 
ing on 
old, 
ubove rubies.” A virtuous 
a crown to her husband. 

And, as the wise men of old brought 
their gifts, so the men of today are 
bringing the gold, frankincense and 
myrrh; gold that we may go out into 
the highways and teach the truth to 
those who have fallen by the way- 
side, but yet hunger and thirst for 
purity. 

Frankincense is the adoration 
placed on the altar of pure woman- 
hood, and lighted by the flame of 
love, that it may send its fragrance 
upward to strengthen us in our glori- 
fied motherhood 

And the myrrh is the oil of glad- 
ness in their hearts that all eyes are 
opened to the truths of higher man- 
hood and womanhood. And they 
anoint the spiritual man with the 
grace of Thy-Son. 

And so at this Christmas time we 
burn the yule log in our homes, as 
our hearts take up the anthem of old, 
“Glory to God in the highest, peace 
on earth, good will to men!” 





A SWEDISH SUFFRAGIST’S DREAM 


(Extract from a Letter to Miss Sylvia Pankhurst) 


I could not sleep, and lay awake 
hour after hour, with your words 
ringing in my ears and filling my 
soul. When at last sleep came, late 
in the morning, I had a dream, which 
1 ask leave to tell you, because it was 
your tale of injustice to women and 
children that caused it. 

I dreamt that we Swedish women 
were standing in a big crowd outside 
our Parliament House, waiting for an 
answer to our suffrage petition. No 
word was heard, and all the faces— 
old and young—wore the same look 
of expectation and earnestness. 

After a long time, a man came out 
onto the stairs. He twas attired in a 
splendid uniform, and his breast was 
covered with glittering medals. “La- 
he began in a_ high-pitched 
tone, and so we heard the verdict— 
the same old one, never to be forgot- 
ten—“Not this time, ladies; it is not 
expedient just now. But,” he added, 
“you may come again another year 
with a new petition, double the size 
of this one, not written in ink but 
in blood—women’s and _ children’s 
blood.” 

A faint wail was heard from our 
and, with heads bent low in 
and sorrow, we went away, 
our from the 


dies,” 


lines, 
shame 
trying to hide tears 
passers-by. 

l set to work at once to collect new 
and my visit was to the 
poor family in Gothenburg that I saw 
company—the grandmother 
looked seventy-five and is only 
fifty-five, her daughter with the little, 
pale-looking, ill children. On a table 
at the window sat the two little boys, 
just as we saw them, looking at the 
children playing They 
could not take part in the game, hav- 
only some 
1 told the 


names, first 
in your 


wha 


in the street. 
ing no shoes on their feet, 
rags fastened with string. 


woman my errand, and, giving the 
boys some cakes, I made a_ slight 
eut with my penknife in the 


irm of one of them, but not a drop 


of blood was forthcoming. I looked 
at his mother, who had a baby in her 
arms, and asked her, “Has he no 
blood at all, your boy?” 


With a bitter smile on her lips she 


answered: “Of course net. How 
could he have any?” 
On my demand, she drew her 


sleeve away, and I made a cut in her 
thin, bony arm. The result was the 
same; not a single drop of blood was 
seen. The woman made the same 
answer to my silent question, which 


[ had not the courage to put into 
words: 
“How could there be? Where 


should a woman like me get it? A 
mother’s tears over her unborn child 
—and such tears I have wept these 
last fifteen years—-suck her very 
heart-blood, and that of her children, 
too. I am sorry, I can’t help you.” 


I realized that the poor have no 
blood to give, and the rich will not 
give theirs. 

With heavy steps, and the empty 
ist in my hand, I left the house, I 
tried to frame my lips the old 
prayer of women, sighed forth in 
thousands and thousands of years: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!” But I could not. 
The time had passed for tears and 
prayers and feelings of forgiveness. 

The poor mother with her bitter 
smile, the worn old grandmother, 


to 


1ungry eyes--and no blood in their 


veins—-spoke another language. 
they say, “do not 
forgive them, the men who so cruelly 


against but 


“God in heaven!” 


3in women and children, 


blood of the poor, as they have been 
doing these thousands and thousands 


” 


of years! 


When I awoke, my pillow was wet 


with tears. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has 
the constitutionality of the 
child labor law. 


upheld 





Dr. Anna H. Shaw has accepted the 
editorship of a suffrage department in 
a New York City monthly magazine, 
The Trend. 

The Supplementary Sale held at the 
Copley-Plaza in Boston this week by 
Ways and Means Committee of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A., was very 
The Bay State Festival 
and the Supplementary Sale together 
will net the Association about $6,000. 


the 


successful. 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley is president 
the newly formed Men's League 
for Woman Suffrage of the District of 
Columbia. Gen. Anson Mills and Gil- 
son Gardner are vice-presidents, and 
W, L. Stoddard, secretary and treas- 
urer. The officers, together with Dr. 
William Tindall, Guion Miller and 
Herman Walker, constitute the exec- 
utive committee. The object of this 
new society is to help secure a wom- 
an suffrage amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution. Mr. J. H. Braly of Cal- 
ifornia addressed the League during 
his recent visit to Washington, and 
told members of the important part 
taken by the Men’s League in carry- 
ing equal suffrage in California. 


of 


The women of Colorado vote in large 
numbers and have had a marked in- 
fluence on legislation, Miss Helen L. 
Sumner told the Suffrage School in 
Washington the other day; yet the 
greatest benefit to Colorado, she said, 
was the effect upon the women them- 
selves, Equal suffrage had broadened 
their minds, and made them better 
companions for their husbands, fath- 
ers and sons. She said also that it 
had entirely done away with the occa- 
sional sex antagonism seen in those 
States where women were still work- 
ing to gain suffrage, and had made the 
men and women of Colorado comrades 
and fellow citizens. Miss Sumner is 
the statistical expert for the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. She once made a 
special study of the women’s vote in 
Colorado for the College Equal Suf- 





frage League. 





On the closing day of the National 
Suffrage Convention, one of the oldest 
and ablest newspaper men in Washing- 
ton said to Mrs. Helen H. Gardener: 
“IT have reported Conventions, Legisla- 
tures and Congress for fifteen years, 
and I want to say that for sheer skill, 
ability and solid work I have never 
seen the superior of this convention. I 
do not think, if this body of women 
were to be placed side by side with any 
body of men I have ever reported, 
that the women would suffer by 
parison. 


coin- 
It has been a revelation to 
me.” 


For the first time in history, the wo- 
men of the Cabinet and Congressional 


circles who are interested in woman 
suffrage were ‘‘at home” to the suf- 
frage leaders and delegates, on one 


afternoon during the recent National 
Convention. The reception was at the 
residence of Mrs. Robert M. La Fol- 
lette. There were four Cabinet ladies, 
about twenty Senate ladies and about 
fifty House ladies who took some part. 
Many of the Senators and Representa- 
tives would have been there, but that 
the Senate was calling the roll every 
few minutes that whole day, and the 
House likewise was tied up. It was 
a very brilliant function, and a highly 
significant event, both socially and po- 
litically. 





Two women, Mrs. John C. Stoddart 
and Mrs. S. F. Adee, were lately 
chosen to tke school board of Delhi, 
N. Y., where no woman had ever 
served before. A local paper, the 
Delaware Express, says that the 
women of Delhi have been more suc- 
cessful than the men in their vari- 
ous plans for village improvements; 
the women actualiy got the things 
done. After enumerating a list of 
their achievements, the Express 
says: “There is a moral to be drawn 
from it aH. That moral is not that 
the women have the public interest 
more at heart, but that when they con- 
ceive the idea they in due course give 
birth to the accomplished fact. They 
seem to have a superior genius for 


OURNAL, DECEMBEF 


ind the little pale-faced boy with the} 





BUENOS AYRES 


War Against Traffic in Women 
Extends to South America and 
Lid Goes on 








The war against the white slave 
traffic has extended into South Ameri- 
ca. Buenos Ayres long boasted of be- 
“a city without a lid,” and it was one 
of the great, white slave markets of 
the world. Last August Argentina 
passed a law aimed at commercialized 
vice. It is said to have already had 
‘a marked effect. According to the 
Investigation Department at Buenos 
Ayres, “No less than 2,000 procurers 


left the capital, as if fleeing 
from an earthquake. Over a million 
and a-half pesos (about 750,000) 


were withdrawn from the banks by 
the fugitives.” The law imposes pen- 
alties of from three to six years for 
the corruption of women between 
eighteen and twenty-two; six to ten 
for the corruption of girls or 
boys under eighteen; and up to fifteen 
years if the children are under twelve. 
It makes people in charge of disor- 
derly houses where such victims are 
found accessories; and also public 
employees who fail “through adverse 
acts or omissions” to comply with the 
law. The visit of Mr. Coote, secretary 
of the National Vigilance Association, 
is said to have started the agitation 
the bill. 


TAKES PRESIDENT 
ON OWN GROUND 


Dr. Shaw Says Wilson to be 
Spokesman of Party Should 
Stand for Suffrage 


years 


which secured 





j}the New York Tribune as saying: 


make them feel, make them see what} 
ihey are doing, and make them re- 
pent! Do not let them suck the life- 


“] 


Dr. Anna H. Shaw is reported in 
the President, but I 
mistaken in considering 
himself the spokesman of his party. 
Hie should the spokesman of his 
country Moreover, would 
not speak for his party in speaking 
for His total vote in the 
election was 6,292,718. Half ed 
is 3,146,359. in the States 
where vote the total Demo- 
vote is 1,577,254. In the cam 
paign States, North Dakota, Moutana 
and Nevada, where the suffrage bill 
has passed the legislative stage and 
the total Demo- 
In New 


where the bill; 


admire 
think he is 

be 
now. he 
suffrage? 
last 
this Now, 
women 
cratic 


is before the voters, 
vote 65,1 ‘3. 
York and New Jersey, 


cratic is Iowa, 
has passed one Legislature, the total 
Democratic 1,010,938. A _ suf- 
» bill has alse passed Democratic 
in Wisconsin and Mis- 
Count these totals up and you 
will find that the Democratic vote in 
have the ballot, 
Where the Legislature Demo- 
eratic and has shown itself for wom- 
an suffrage, amounts to 3,148,660, or 
more than half the Democratic vote 
in the last Presidential election. 

“Is Mr. Wilson representing the 
majority of his party, therefore, when 
he for the enfran- 
chisement of 


vote is 
irag 
Legislatures 
souri, 
States where women 


or is 


declines to speak 
women?” 
Germany had policewomen long be- 
the United States. Years ago 
Sister Henrietta Arendt of Stuttgart 
was appointed as an assistant police 
officer. She belonged to one of the 
free nursing organizations, and her 
duty was to take under her special 
charge women children who 
came within the grasp of the law. 
Her work was so successful that Ger- 
many now has policewomen in sixty 
towns. Sister Arendt has written 
several books, dealing with her expe- 
riences as a police officer: ‘People 
Who Have Lost the Way,” “Little 
White Slaves,” and “The Traffic in 
Children.” 


fore 


and 


Enfranchisement 
lately 


The Women’s 
League of Johannesburg has 
started open-air meetings. These are 
a great innovation for women in 
South Africa, but they have been well 
received by both public and press. A 
cep.tation of suffragists lately inter- 
viewed Gen. Botha, who received 
them as courteously as President Wil- 
son does suffrage deputations in 
America. His reason for delay has 
the virtue of novelty. He refused to 
support the suffrage bill introduced 
by a labor member of Parliament be- 
cause he believed that the matter 





organization—and a greater willing- 
neg@ to sacrifice.” 








should be brought forward in a gov- 





By Eliza Tonks 
(To “Dixie’’) 








We want to’ vote—without repression, 
For our faith have free expression! 

Raise a shout! 

Let it out! 

Never doubt 

We must win! 
And this shall be our battle song’ 
“Let's help this great old world 

along!” 

Raise a shout! 

Let it out! 

Never doubt 

We must win! 


Chorus 
Oh, I wish I had the franchise! 
I do! Don’t you? 
| pledge my vote, I pledge my hand 
To guard the freedom of the land! 
I do! Don’t you? 
Let’s help the cause along! 
I will! Won’t you? 
Yes; help the world along! 


They tell 
shielded 
By the power the men have wielded. 
Raise a shout! 
Let it out! 
Never doubt 
We must win! 
Yet women burn in factory fires, 
And children toil to feed their sires! 
Raise a shout! 
Let it out! 
Never doubt 
We must win! 


us we have been well 


Some ery, our feebleness denoting: 
“Those who fight should do the vot- 
ing!” 

Raise a shout! 

Let it out! 

Never doubt 

We must win! 
Of Nightingale and Jeanne d'Arc tell, 
And how our sons in battle fe!l! 

Raise a shout! 

Let it out! 

Never doubt 

We must win! 


Some plead: 
est ladies, 
to love your darling babies!” 

Raise a shout! 
Let it out! 
Never doubt 
We must win! 
When free, with men, te frame the 
laws, 
The child shall be our sacred cause. 
Raise a shout! 
Let it out! 
Never doubt 
We must win! 


“God meant you, dear- 


Just 


And when, enfranchised, we are driv- 
ing 
Wrong away, and right 
Raise a shout! 
Let it out! 
Never doubt 
We must win! 
This, then, shall be our voting song: 
“Let's help this great old world 
along!” 
Raise a shout! 
Let it out! 
Never doubt 
We must win! 


contriving,— 





A judge has just pointed out that 
in Maine there is one divorce to every 
6.55 marriages; in Kansas, one to 12; 
in Massachusetts, one to 17; in Min- 
nesota, one to 24, and in Maryland, 
one to 51. If Maine were a suffrage 
State, the frequency of the divorces 
would undoubtedly be laid to votes 
for women. But in Maine women 
have not even the school vote, 





Encouraged President Wilson's 
approval of the proposal to have a 
Committee on Woman Suffrage in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, Mrs. 
Roessing, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania suffragists, went to see the Dem- 
ocratic National Committeeman, Con- 
gressman A. M. Palmer of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has heretofore maintained 
that a Committee on Woman Suffrage 
was unnecessary. He agreed to Mrs. 
Roessing’s request to change his mind 
in view of the President’s stand, and 
she was assured of his further interest 
in consulting with other State Demo- 
cratic Representatives. 


by 





“You never knew what a power the 
chamber of commerce was until we 
girls put it on the map,” said Miss 
Annie Malloy, president of the Bos- 
ton Telephone Operators’. Union, at 
the big suffrage mass meeting of 
working women in Faneuil Hall Tues- 
day night. “Why the Wage-Earning 
Woman Wants the Vote” was also 
ably told by Miss Annie Burke, a Fall 
River textile worker; Miss Louise 
Murdock, for the teachers; Miss Mar- 
garet Fitzgerald, an assistant buyer; 
Mrs. Philip Davis, formerly a garment 
worker; Mrs. Elizabeth Wakeman, a 


demonstrator, and Miss Rose Scott, a 
shirtwaist maker. 
arranged by the Boston E. 8. A. for 
Good Government. 


The meeting was 


Mrs. Maud Wood 





ernment measure. 





Park presided, 














PRESIDENT’S WORD 
PLEASES DR. SHAW 


Wilson Admitted that Women 
Now Are Without Authorita- 
tive Sponsor in Congress 


Dr. Anna H. Shaw is taking great 
satisfaction in one .word spoken by 
President Wilson in his recent inter- 
view with the suffragists—the word 
“No.” 

“When he told us that, feeling him- 
self spokesman for his party, not for 
himself, he could not urge upon Con- 
gress any measure not touched in the 
Democratic platform,” she said, as 
reported in the Tribune, “I inquired 
‘if I might ask him a question. He 
said I might. I said: ‘Mr. President, 
sifice you cannot present our case to 
Congress, and since we have no com- 
mittee in the House, who is to speak 
for us there?’ He returned laughing- 
ly that he had found us well able to 
speak for ourselves, whereupon I 
said: ‘But not authoritatively. Have 
we any one, Mr. President, to present 
our case with authority to Congress?’ 
He hesitated a moment, the muscles 
of his face twitched; but he didn’t 
evade the question, he answered 
squarely, ‘No.” 

“And to my mind,” said Dr. Shaw, 
“that ‘No’ was the most important 
thing in the interview. 

“I was much encouraged by the 
way in which he received us. In- 
stead of standing in the doorway and 
hastening us along with hand shakes, 
as Presidents usually do on such oc- 
casions, he saw us in the office where 
he transacts his business. I was still 
so afraid he’d pass us along before 1 
had my say that I began speaking 
the minute I got up to him. Then 
he said, very pleasantly, that if I 
waited till all the ladies got in—there 
were ninety-four of us—there would 
be less confusion. So I waited, and 
he gave most courteous attention.” 





SUFFRAGE SCHOOL 
KEEPS GROWING 


Mrs. Booth’s Lectures Full of 
Vital Suggestions — Practical 
Subjects Prove Absorbing 





The Suffrage School in Washington 
has gone along prosperously with an 
increasing body of students from day 
to-day. Mrs. Sherman Booth’s six 
lectures on the “Art of Lobbying” have 
been full of vital suggestions. The 
students being largely organizers, or 
persons desiring to become so, the 
practieal subjects have been the most 
absorbing, such as “How to Interest an 
Audience,” by Dr. Shaw; “Automobile 
Campaigns,” by Miss Emily Pierson; 
“Field Campaigning,” by Miss Jean- 
ette Ranklin; “Suffrage Plays and 
Pageants,” by Miss Hazel Mackaye, and 
a discussion of assembly district or- 


ganization work, and the best methods | 


of securing publicity. 

Among the well known public men 
who have addressed the Suffrage 
School in Washington are: Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley; Hon. Frank W. Mondell, of 
Wyoming, Hon. J. W. Bryan, of Wash- 
ington, Hon. Burton L. French, of 
Idaho, and Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor Louis Post. 


INSURANCE WINS 
IN SWITZERLAND 


But It Took Ten Years for Vote- 
less Women to Get Reform that 
Had Been Conceded 





A government insurance measure 
for women has just been passed in 
Switzerland. Le Mouvement Féministe 
says: “This law-confers on us rights 
we claimed ten years ago, equality of 
treatment for women and maternity 
insurance. The principle was conced- 
ed. Why has it taken ten years to ob- 
tain the reform? Face to face 
with obstacles, we have neglected no 
means of influence at our disposal; 
marches, petitions, interviews, in col- 
laboration with the Swiss Association 
of Women Workers. But remember 
that we fought under adverse condi- 
tions, unrepresented in Councils, Com- 
missions and Chambers, always ab- 
-sent at the decisive moment, and 
without any voting power. If all wom- 
en had followed this campaign in all 
its details, not one would doubt the 
urgency of our claim for suffrage and 
direct representation.” 


F 


NEW YORK WOMEN 
AFTER JOHNSON 


Fire Commissioner's Disregard of 
Miss Arden and Others Brings 
Disapproval 








New York suffragists are taking up 
the cause of Miss Juliette Arden an4 
other women who have qualified for 
fire prevention inspectors and who 
have not obtained places. Fire Com- 
missioner Johnson, they charge, has 
taken his employees from the ranks of 
the men, disregarding percentages of 
the women. 

Mrs. Inez Milholland Boissevain is 
promoting the work. It will probably 
be the beginning, Mrs. Boissevain said, 
of a_ series of meetings of protest 
against discrimination made against 
women in professions or other occu- 
pations. 

“It is a false contention that Com- 
missioner Johnson is making that he 
cannot appoint women fire inspectors 
because his jurisdiction over the facto- 
ries has been removed,” said Miss Ar- 
den. “In spite of his statements to 
the contrary the factories have been 
regularly inspected by the fire preven- 
tion inspectors all the past summer 
and fall.” 


A SUFFRAGETTE 
IN SILHOUETTE 


By the Suffragette in Silhouette 
(Mrs. B, F. Pitman) 








| Tis a in silhouette— 


suffragette 
Dost think it is a lady? 

No, a suffragette in silhouette 

lIs a thing both black and shady! 
|Yes, a suffragette like this silhouette 
|\Is something to beware of, 


| For this suffragette in silhouette 
;Demands all things her share of. 
_To this suffragette in silhouette 
The vote must soon be given, 
‘Else this suffragette in silhouette 
| Will soon fly away to “hiven.” 
When the suffragette in silhouette 
In the Promised Land is landed, 
Then the suffragette in the silhouette 
Will get the thing she demanded. 
And not till then if she lives in Massa- 
chusetts! 
Washington, D. C., Dee. 5, 


HOLD CONVENTION 
IN GRANITE STATE 


iNew Hampshire Suffragists Open 
Annual Meeting with Original 
Call Issued in 1868 


The 
frage Association held its annual con- 
vention at Concord, on Dec. 10 and 11. 
It opened with a welcome from Mrs. 
Charles P. Bancroft, who read the call 
for the first meeting of the associa- 
tion, issued in 1868, and signed by 60 
and of Ar- 
menia S. White is the sole survivor. 
With Senator Helen Ring Robinson, 
Witter Bynner, the poet, Mrs. Kath 
erine Houghton Hepburn, president of 
the Connecticut Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Miss 
Martha §S. Kimball, Mrs. M. 
Jenks and Mr. Levin J. as 
an enthusiastic 


1913. 











New Hampshire Woman Sut- 


men women, whom Mrs. 


Agnes 
Chase 
speakers, convention 
was held. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Martha S. Kimball, Ports- 
mouth; vice-presidents, Mary I. 
Wood, Portsmouth, and Agnes M. 
Jenks, Concord; corresponding secre- 
tary, Sallie W. Portsmouth; 
recording secretary, Haynes, 
Concord; treasurer, Harriet L. Hunt- 
ress, Concord; auditors, Rev. Henry 
G. Ives, Andover, and Susan S. Ban- 
croft, Concord; member of national 
executive committee, Mabel Churchill, 
Cornish. 

Resolutions of sympathy were ex- 
tended to Rev. Henry G. Ives on the 
death of his wife, Mrs. Susan Whiting 
Ives. 

A resolution was adopted that “the 


Hovey, 
Anna 





tremendous advance in the cauge of 


MONTANA LIQUOR 
MEN TO FIGHT 


Butte Saloon Organ Says They 
Will Wage War Against Equal 
Suffrage to Finish 





Proof continues to pile up of the 
hostility of liquor interest to 
equal suffrage. The following edi- 
torial was published in The Roundup 
Tribune, Roundup, Mont., Nov. 13, 
1913: 

In the Matter of Votes for Women 

Over in Butte there is published a 
periodical which bears the title of 
“National Forum,” and which poses 
as the official organ of the Montana 
Protective Association—the same 
being the State organization of liquor 
men. We quote from the latest issue 
of the Forum: 

“Regardless what some believe 
as to woman suffrage and the liquor 
traffic, experience in States where It 
is in force proves beyond any donbt 
that the trade suffers more or less 
on account of the woman vote... In 
the small town and agricultural coun- 
ties the saloons have suffered mate- 
rially by reason of woman suffrage.” 

Which is a very good reason why 
the saloon men are opposed to the 
ladies voting. To show that there is 
to be a fight to a finish waged by the 
liquor men, another excerpt from the 
same article is also cited. 

“The saloon men of Montana have 
a splendid organization, and an ex- 
cellent plan campaign has been 
outlined in which every member will 
take an active part, without interfer- 
ing in the least with his business. 

“Most all of the saloon men in the 
State are lined for united effort 
in behalf of their business and 
its preservation and protection from 
the ravages of fanatics and despotic 
legislation. 

“There are many outside wholesale 
firms who supply the trade in Mon- 
tana who should render assistance in 
which is now on and 
which will be warmer at the begin- 
ning of the year. These firms enjoy 
profits from an unrestricted trade in 
this State, and there is no reason 
why they should not help protect the 
traffic and protect their business and 
accounts here. 

“The 


the 


of 


of 


up 


the struggle 


business in Montana 
never received any assistance 
the National Associations. Not 
a single National Association has 
raised a hand to help the trade in 
Montana, either in securing beneficial 


saloon 
has 
from 


laws or in defeating harmful legisla- 
tion. Many have ren- 
dered individual assistance, and have 
thereby enabled the Montana Associ- 
ation to carry on its work in success- 
fully keeping the State in the front 
rank of the commonwealths enjoying 
liberality and freedom in business. 
To these firms the trade in Montana 
is indebted largely for the unrestrict- 
ed privileges enjoyed and the several 
beneficial laws secured since the 
State organization was perfected sev- 
eral years ago.” 
The alphabetical 
poses as the publisher of the National 
Forum was in Roundup last week, 
presumably to further the interests 
of this organization which is to fight 
universal suffrage. A representative 
of The Tribune was invited to attend 
a meeting in Newton’s Hall last 
Thursday afternoon, at which time 
and place the alphabetical gentleman 
to speak. The representative 
went, but when the festivities were 
about to begin it was announced that 
only those would be permitted to 
stay who were actually interested in 
the liquor traffic. In consequence 
the newswriter and his host were 
compelled to vacate, and the story of 
what transpired is forever lost to the 
waiting world. 
The Tribune has no 
people being supplied with liquid re 
freshments, provided the dispensing 
is done with a degree of respect for 
decency and public morals. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the liquor 
men are conserving even their own 
best interests by blindly opposing 
the suffrage movement, which is a 
feature of the modern conception of 
justice. 


outside firms 


gentleman who 


was 


objection to 


equal suffrage throughout the country 
the past year fills our hearts with joy 
and gladness, and especially do we re- 
joice in the great victory won in Illi- 
nois, which inspires us with the hope 
that a similar victory may be won in 
New Hampshire in the near future.” 
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FIREMAN’S WIFE 
TENDS BOILERS 


Sick Husband Calls Her to Do 
His Work and She Is Not 
Found Wanting 





When employees of the Woven 
Steel Hose and Rubber Company in 
Trenton, N. J.. went to the plant one 
morning this week, they found Mrs. 
Daniel Bunn, wife the night fire- 
man, attending to the boilers. Her 
husband had been taken ill early in 
the evening and summoned her 
telephone. 

While he lay on a couch suffering 
intense pain and directing her work, 
coal 
raked them down, and kept the steam 
all night until 
the day force arrived. 


MONEY SACRIFICES 
CHILDREN’S LIVES 


Business Hangs to Its Profits at 
Expense of Three- Million 
Working Children 


of 


had 
by 


she shoveled in the furnaces, 


at proper gauge long 








“Convicts we protect; children we 
exploit.” 
Hard words, these. It is the way 


the secretary of the National Child 
It is true. 
That it is true is the hardest part of 
it. 

We accept child labor with all 
horrors. 

We admit the claim business 
men, our prominent that 
their prosperity is founded upon the 


Labor Committee puts it. 


its 


of 
citizens, 


lives of children. 

If child if the 
lives of little boys and girls are not 
exploited, these prominent citizens, 
who give the country its prosperity, 
would have to out of 
They say so. 

Their profits hang upon the exploi- 
tation of these children. So between 
saving the lives of some 3,000,000 
wage working children, exploited in 
the industries, and saving the dollars 
that grow from their graves, we de- 
cide in favor of business.—Pittsburgh 
Press. 


MRS. WELLS ON 
POLICE WOMEN 


West Virginia Cities Hear Los 
Angeles Officer—Wheeling Ex- 


labor is wiped out, 


go business. 








Three West Virginia cities have re- 
cently heard Mrs. Alice Stebbins} 
Wells, the police woman of An 
géles, Wheeling hopes to secure sev 


Los 


eral police women as a result. A cor- | 
respondent in that city writes of Mrs. | 
the 
of the Equal Suffrage League and the 
Civic Department of the 
Clubs: | 


Wells’s speeches under auspices 


Women's 


“Mrs. Wells showed most clearly that 
no city can successfully take care of 
its young people, its girls especially, 
without women on its police force. She 
also gave some strong words against 





segregated districts, saying that Los 
Angeles abolished its segregated dis 
trict five years ago, and that public | 


* | 
was overwhelmingly | 


sentiment there 
in favor of aclean city. Mrs. Wells said | 
that there were now no anti-suffragists 
in California, that men and women | 
who confessed to having formerly been 
oppesed now expressed themselves as 
Public spirited men in Cali- 
fornia welcome the help and co-opera 

tion of 


in favor. 


their women, and women ot 
ability are now using their talents for 
the public good.” 
Mrs. Wells also spoke in Fairmont 
and Parkersburg. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
HAS ITS ASQUITH 


Premier Refuses Request of Large 
Delegation — Says Women| 
Might Run Parliament 


In deputation of | 
women who called upon him in Victo 
ria recently, Sir Richard McBride re 
fused their request for the introduc 
tion of a suffrage bill by the.Govern-| 
ment of British He sug-| 
gested that the bill be brought in by | 
a private member. | 


reply to a large 


Columbia, 


The Premier said he feared that if | 
women got the vote they would soon| 
sit-in Parliament, and it would be rea-| 
sonable to that sometime | 
they would form a woman’s party and| 
thus attempt to run the affairs of the| 


suppose 





country. 


WOMAN TO HEAD 
POLICE IN GARY 


Mrs. Ray Will Control Fire De- 





Corporation 





A woman is to be put in control of 
the Police and Fire Departments of 
Gary, Ind., the seat of the big plant of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
Mayor Knotts has announced that he 
will appoint Mrs. Kate Woods Ray to 
the presidency of the Safety Board. 
In this office, Mrs. Ray will have con- 
trol of the Police and Fire Departments 
of the Steel City. 

Chief of Police Martin and sixty men 
in his department and Chief Joseph 
eeley and five companies of firemen 
will report to Mrs. Ray for orders. 
Mrs. Ray will be the only woman Po- 
lice Commissioner in Indiana. Gary 
has two policewomen, Mrs. Mary Azy- 
monga and Mrs. R. M. Charlton, 


WOMEN STIR CITY 
FOR MRS. YOUNG 


(Continued from Page 401.) 





many for the action of the school 
board, was quick to repudiate the mem- 
bers who voted against Mrs. Young. 
Since he held the resignations of Har- 
ry A. Lipsky, James B. Dibelka, Hen- 
ry W. Huttmann, Charles O. Sethness 
John C. Harding, he informed 
them that these had been accepted. 
The mayor's attitude was announced 
after a conference with Peter Reinberg 
and a meeting with a delegation of 
women headed by Jane Addams and 
including Mrs. George W. Bass, Miss 


and 


Harriet Vittum, Miss Sophonisba 
Breckinridge, Mrs. Henry Kuh, Mrs. 
Joseph T. Bowen, Mrs. Charies Hen- 


rotin, Mrs. Henry Soloman, and Mrs. 
Charles Harding. 

“It puts me in an extremely embar- 
rassing position,” said the mayor, “to 
have my appointees do a thing that 
they know is contrary to my wishes. 
I want it emphasized that Mrs. Young 
never would have left the schools with 
my consent as long as she was _ will- 
ing to remain superintendent.” 

The reinstatement of Mrs. Young 
and the readjustment of the_ school 
board will be one of the issues at the 
next election. 


In a leading editorial the Chicago 





pects Favorable Action | 
| 


Record-Herald comments as follows: 
“That there is reason for impugning 

the good faith of members is manifest. 

This fight 

fought 


was supposed to have been 
out last summer. Mrs. Young 
have 
again by remaining a candidate, but 
the willingness or eagerness with 
which the majority accepted another 
candidate justified her conclusion as 
regards the feeling of board members, 
and gives ground enough for the suspi- 
cion that there was trickery and under- 
handed work. It is a righteous indig- 
nation, therefore, that is expressed in 
her behalf. An educator with a most 
enviable record, of exceptional ability 
and a national reputation, she has felt 
‘onstrained to give way to plots and a 
rancorous hostility. As for the board 

there will be a new one some day.” 
the 
Chicago ‘Teachers’ 
various 


won. Possibly she might won 


Representatives of Chicago 
Woman's Club, the 
and 


1). 


"ederation and suffrage 


civie John 
Shoop, and urged him to resign. 


Miss 


organizations visited 


Margaret Haley Mr 
Shoop with having known in advance 
the the 
hoard, and with having afterward mis- 
represented the “Any body of 
that suffer themselves 
to be under a superintendent elected 
unfit to guide chil- 
Mr. Shoop said that 
he would make his statement on the 
subject to the school 
will meet Dec. 24, 


charged 


intended action of schoo! 


facts. 
teachers 


will 


“4S you were are 


dren,” she said. 


board, which 


Mrs. Young has a remarkable his- 
tory as an educator. From the posi- 
tion of elementary teacher in the Fos- 


'ter School, which she obtained in 1861. 


Mrs. Young worked steadily up to be 


; superintendent of schools In the second 


in the United States, at a salary 
of $10,000 a year. At one time she was 
of the National Education 
Association. Her determined opposi- 
tion to the book trust has been one of 


President 


| the features of her career. 


It is a signal testimony to Mrs 
Young's ability and popularity that all 
Chicago is stirred up over the ques- 
All over the country, her depo- 
sition is spoken of by the press and 
by the friends of education as a pub- 


lic calamity. 


tion. 


— 


partment Also at Seat of Steel 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


This year the friends of equal rights for women have even 
more reason than usual to celebrate a Merry Christmas.  IIli- 
nois and Alaska are big gifts to find in anybody’s Christmas 
stocking. In addition, we have to rejoice over the twelve State 
Legislatures that have this year given majority votes of both 
Houses in favor of submitting the question to the voters; a 
steady and rapid advance in public sentiment, both here and 
abroad; an unprecedented amount of money pledged for suf- 
frage work at the National Convention; and a personal though 
unofficial recommendation by President Wilson that a special 
committee on woman suffrage be created in the U. S. House of 
Representatives. 

We kept a Merry Christmas for many years when the only 
things to be merry over were the consciousness of a good 
cause and the faith that in the end right would win. Now we 
no longer have to “walk by faith’; we can walk by sight as 
well. Six States and a Territory have been added to the suf- 
frage map in four years; and victory is~visibly nearing, all 
along the line. A. S. B. 


FIGHTING WIND-MILLS 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has always been a strong non- 
militant. It is absurd for the opponents of equal rights to try 
1o interpret as an appeal to violence her recent picturesque re- 
mark that, if we cannot get suffrage under the constitution as it 
stands, we will “tear it to shreds and make a new one.” Every- 
body who knows Mrs. Catt knows that ske meant the making 
of a new constitution in the way by law provided. The old con- 
stitution has already been torn and made over in eighteen 
different places, and there are more patches stfil to come. 

Dr. Shaw likewise has always been strongly opposed to mili- 
taney, and nothing could be more ridiculous than Mr. Everett 
P. Wheeler’s effort to fasten upon her a charge of inciting to 
militancy because she said, with an emphatic gesture, “We de- 
mand our rights,” or because she made a jesting reference to 
a hatchet. 

A large part of the eloquence of the antis at the Congres- 
sional Hearing was expended not against suffrage, but against 
militancy, against certain doctrines vaguely described as “fem- 
inism,” and above all against “economic independence for wom- 
en.” Not one of these things was a question at issue. On the 
real question at issue, they had no case. A. S. B. 





SUFFRAGE AND CHIVALRY 





It is sometimes said that the chivalry shown on the Titanic 
would not have been manifested if women had had votes. In 
answer to this, Jane Addams says: “The relations of men and 
women, and the protection extended by the stronger to the 
weaker, have been established for so many thousands of years 
that they could not be seriously changed by anything so com- 
paratively superficial as the suffrage. Even among the animals 
we often find the males protecting their mates and young. On 
the Titanic, can you imagine the men saying to a woman, 
‘Madam, da you come from a State where women are forbidden 
to vote? Then you may get into the boat. Are you a voter? 
Then you must stay out.’ In fact, the women on the Titanic 
who went to the bottom were mostly the immigrant women in 
the steerage, who had no ballots and no thought of asserting a: 
claim to any.” 


Womanhood and motherhood will yet be arguments for; 
voting, as manhood and fatherhood. are today; and the scorn 
will be for those whose “refinement” shirks the duty.—Rev. 
William C. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA IS SATISFIED 


At the Congressional Hearings, the statement was made 
that equal suffrage had worked badly in California, and that 
many persons who had formerly favored it would now be glad 
to repeal it. In answer to this, attention was called to the fact 
that an effort had been made to repeal it, but had proved a com- 
plete fiasco. sal 

The opponents started an initiative petition to have the 
question of repeal put to vote at the election of November, 1912. 
Both men and women were eligible to sign. There were in Cali- 
fornia more than 600,000 men entitled to vote, and nearly as 
many women. There were 121,000 men who had actually voted 
against woman suffrage in 1911, and in addition the antis 
claimed that 80 per cent. of the women were opposed to it. Yet 
it was found impossible to get upon the initiative petition the 
32,000 signatures necessary to resubmit the question to the 
voters. 

The Rules Committee seemed struck by the statement that 
an attempt at repeal had been made and had failed, and one of 
its members asked whether there really had been an organized 
effort in that direction. The fact was announced and boasted 
of in the anti-suffrage papers, One of the printed circulars sent 
out in California is now on exhibition at the office of The Wom- 
ar’s Journal, where it may be seen by anyone interested. It 
reads as follows: 








Woman's Initiative League, 
655 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 
Important Announcement 
Dear Sir:— ; 

The Woman's Initiative League has been formed for the 
purpose of placing on the ballot in November, 1912, an amend- 
ment repealing Woman Suffrage, 

The method and the probabilities are explained on separate 
ecards enclosed herewith. 

The League is composed entirely of women who believe 
that woman suffrage has been proved worthless as a remedy for 
anything, that it is actually detrimental to women, that it would 
be detrimental to California, and that a great majority of men 
and women think so, as is shown in our enclosed analysis of the 
last election. The public has received the petitions with amaz- 
ing favor in all quarters of the State. 

The League has obtained already about 10,000 signatures to 
the initiative petition, Only 32,000 signatures are necessary, 
but the League intends to file at least double that number. 

The expenses so far for printing, obtaining signatures, etc., 
amount to more than $1,500. ‘They have been paid entirely by 
the voluntary subscription of the members. We now think the 
burden should be distributed a little. We need about $3,500 to 
complete the petition and file it at Sacramento. If we can get 
the funds we can do this in ninety days. If you are opposed 
tc woman suffrage we hope you will aid us to remove it forever 
from this State. Send us $100, $50, $25, $20, $10, $5 or $1, as 
you please. Any subscription you see fit to make will be grate- 
fully received and promptly acknowledged. Please make your 
check payable to Treasurer Woman's Initiative League. And 
remember, please, that “he gives twice who gives quickly.” 

We hope to hear from you.and beg to remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Woman’s Initiative League. 
Kathryn Cromey, President. 





The names of the treasurer and the other officers do not 
appear. 

With the foregoing circular was sent out a card, headed, 
“The Probabilities.” This also is on view at The Woman’s 
Journal office. It gives an estimate of the probable vote that 
could be got out for and against woman suffrage, assuming that 
all the men who voted against it in 1911 would vote that way 
again in 1912, besides a large number of men who had not voted 
either way in 1911, and a large number of women. In this way 
a substantial majority for the repeal of suffrage was predicted. 
The card said of the Woman’s Initiative League (for repeal): 

“The League will have a membership of 100,000 women be- 
fore the next election. Every member will be pledged to reg- 
ister and vote this once in order to squelch the agitators who 
are bringing ridicule upon our sex. We will also ask every 
man who is with us to bring one woman to the poles (sic) a 
A MAJORITY OF THE MEN AND A MAJORITY OF THE 
WOMEN ARE OPPOSED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE, IF THIS 
BE TRUE IT WILL SURELY BE REPEALED. Get in and 
help.” 

If this had been true, it surely would have been repealed. 





Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, the successful and much-loved 
policewoman of Los Angeles, was among the speakers at the 
reception given to the suffrage delegates and visitors in Wash- 
ington by officers of the National Council of Women Voters. 
She said that California’s experience of equal suffrage has been 
so satisfactory that almost all the hostility to it has already 
died out. The men are feeling thoroughly happy about it, and 
are welcoming the help and co-operation of their women. This 
statement is borne out by the failure of the antis to get the 
needed 32,000 signatures to the repeal petition. If even one 
wan in 18 had been willing to sign it, this would have given 
thera names enough and to spare, without the signature of a 
single woman. Or if a little more than a quarter of the men 
who voted against it in 1911 had been still of the same mind in 
1912, they would have sufficed to fill out the recall petition. Or 
if seven per cent. of the women had wanted to sign, their 
names would have been enough, without the men’s. But the 
signatures were not obtained. 

Any enfranchised State could repeal equal suffrage if the 
majority wished. The late Justice Brewer of the U. S. Supreme 
Court wrote: “The real question is a practical one. How does 
woman suffrage work? One thing is true of all the enfran- 
chised States: there has been no repeal. Whatever may be iso- 
lated opinions, the general mass of the voters are satisfied.” 

A. S. B. 

The report of the National Convention in the Woman’s 
Journal last week suffered from the fact that the editor had to 
be out of the Convention for two days, attending the anti-suf- 
frage hearings and the rebuttal. But she does not at all regret 
yielding to the wish of Dr. Shaw and the Convention that she 
should do so. It was a most interesting experience; and, 
though listening to so many solid hours of anti sophistry was 
irritating at the time, it is most amusing and enjoyable to 
look back upon. 
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WILSON VERSUS WILSON 


President Wilson told the suffragists that he did not feel 
free to recommend to Congress anything not endorsed in the 
Democratic platform. Miss Mary Winsor writes: 

A few years ago Mr, Wilson published in book form a series 
of lectures on Constitutional Government in the United States. 
In this book he defines the ideal President as follows: 

“A man-who will be and who will seem to the country in 
some sort an embodiment of the character and purpose it wishes 
its government to have,—a man who understands his own day 
and the needs of the country, and who has the personality and 
the initiative to enforce his views both upon the people and 
upon Congress. . - He cannot escape being the leader of his 
party except by incapacity and lack of personal force, because 
he is at once the choice of the party and of the nation. . 

He can dominate his party by being spokesman for the real 
sentiment and purpose of the country, by giving direction to 
opinion, by giving the country at once the information and the 
statements of policy which will enable it to form its judgments 
alike of parties and of men, For he is also the political leader 
of the nation, or has it in his choice to be. . . The country’s 
instinct is for unified action, and it craves a single leader, It is 
for this reason that it will often prefer to choose a man rather 
than a party. A President whom it trusts can not only lead it, 
but form it to his own views. . . In him are centered both 
opinion and party. He may stand, if he will, a little outside 
party and insist as if it were upon the general opinion. . 
He may be both the leader of his party and the leader of the 
nation, or he may be one or the other. If he lead the nation, 
his party can hardly resist him. His office is anything he has 
the sagacity and force to make it. . The President is at 
liberty, both in law and conscience, to be as big a man as he 
can. His capacity will set the limit; and if Congress be over- 
borne by him, it wi!l be no fault of the makers of the Consti- 
tution,—it will be from no lack of constitutional powers on its 
part, but only because the President has the nation behind 
him, and Congress has not. . . Those Presidents who have 
felt themselves bound to adhere to the strict literary theory of 
the Constitution have scrupulously refrained from attempting 
to determine either the subjects or the character of legislation, 
except so far as they were obliged to decide for themselves, 
after Congress had acted, whether they should acquiesce in it 
or not. And yet the Constitution explicitly authorizes the 
President to recommend to Congress ‘such measures as he shall 
deem necessary and expedient,’ and it is not necessary to the 
integrity of even the literary theory of the Constitution to insist 
that such recommendations should be merely perfunctory. 
He is undoubtedly the only spokesman of the whole peo- 
ple. They have again and again, as often as they were afforded 
the opportunity, manifested their satisfaction when he has 
boldly accepted the role of leader, to which the peculiar origin 
and character of his authority entitle him. The Constitution 
bids him speak, and times of stress and change must more and 
more thrust upon him the attitude of originator of policies. . . 
He has the ear of the nation as of course, and a great person 
may use such an advantage greatly. ... He must stand 
always at the front of our affairs, and the office will be as big 
and as influential as the man who occupies it.” 


LINDSEY’S VINDICATION 


The collapse of the charges against Judge Lindsey is so 
complete that the loudly-heralded petition for his recall has 
never even been put in circulation. Frederic C., Howe and 
Sarah Rush Parks, in The Survey of Dec. 6, set forth the nature 
and motives of the attack upon Lindsey, and the facts in regard 
to the cases for which he has been criticised. The substance 
of these has already been published in the Woman’s Journal. 
It is given in detail and with crushing force in Judge Lindsey's 
new pamphlet, which is now ready. Everybody should send 
for a copy of it to Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Juvenile Court, Den- 
ver, Colorado, and send at the same time as large a contribu- 
tion as possible toward the cost of printing and circulating It. 
We would recommend our readers also to send 25 cents in 
stamps to the Publishers of The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City, for its issue of Dec. 6, and read the illuminat 
ing comments of Mr. Howe aud Miss Parks upon this whole 
matter, 

There is every reason to believe that this infamous attack 
upon the Judge of the Juvenile Court was inspired and directed 
by the great corrupt corporate interests that Lindsey has so 
courageously antagonized. Frederic C. Howe describes the so- 
called Woman's Protective League which has made the charges 
as “a fictitious organization, with one known woman member, 
and the former president ef a street railway company ag its 
most active supporter.” Mr. Howe adds: 

“Those privileged interests ia Denver hate Judge Lindsey. 
Of course they do. He cares for human life—boys, girls, men 
and women; they care for money—their money. That is an 
irreconcilable warfare. We are glad that the Beast has failed 
in it once more; that the charges against the Juvenile Court 
have been publicly examined and proved to be untrue. We did 
not need to read Judge Lindsey’s pamphlet to disbelieve 














carried on unflaggingly in the face of harassing annoyances 
and ill health; a record of devotion and splendid achievement.” 
A. 8. B. 


BRESHKOVSKAYA 


The news of the escape and recapture of Mrs, Catherine 
Breshkovsky has brought sorrow to thousands of hearts in 
America, where the noble Russian politica] exile is much be- 
loved. In her hut in Siberia, Mrs. Breshkovsky was a regular 
reader of The Woman’s Journal, and followed with lively inter- 
est the progress of the suffrage movement in America. When 
Kansas, Arizona and Oregon gave women the ballot, warm con- 
gratulations came from Mrs. Breshkovsky to our office. So 
great is the spiritual force of this aged woman that she is more 
feared by the despotic Russian government than an army with 
banners. As soon as it was known that she had slipped away, 
all Siberia was in commotion to recapture her. Deep anxiety is 
felt by her American friends for her future fate. 





A. 3. B. 
Mother-love works magic for humanity, but organized 
mother-love works miracles.—Frances E. Willard. 





them; but we do need to read it as a live record of a big work, 
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FILLING THE WAR CHEST ~ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLOCK SHOWS FUND’S GROWTH 


The topic overshadowing all others in interest at the Na- Philadelphia, en route for New York. as 
tional Suffrage Convention was that of finance. It was the I have some really good news. I saw the Secretary of State, 
subject of the warmest debates and of the most lively differ-| the honorable William Jennings Bryan, and let me tell you how 
ence of opinion. The editor of the Woman's Journal has had/it happened. I called twice only to find Mr. Bryan “out” 
experience that enables her to see both sides of this question.|or busy, and had quite given up hope, inasmuch as I had to 
Having served for twenty-two years on the Board of General|leave Washington Saturday evening. However, I was quite de- 
Officers, she can appreciate the difficulties of a perplexed Na-| termined to see him, and so my friend and I camped on his 
tional Board, striving to meet the needs of the national work |trail, and to our great surprise we met Mr. Bryan just as we 
with inadequate money; and as a State president she can also| were coming away from his office building. Of course, I made 
appreciate the difficulties of State officers facing the same finan-| bold and, crossing the street, begged his pardon, extending my 








$10,000 BY JAN.1,1914ae 


cial problem in their own States. 


There is no doubt that the Nationa! Official Board needs and/ my mission. Mr. Bryan was, as I knew he would be, exceed- 
ought to have more money to work with than it has ever had|ingly gracious, and, while very sympathetic, he was, of course, 
in the past. The Committee on Revision of the Constitution| very non-committal. When invited to subscribe for the Wom- 
proposed to meet this need by three measures. The first, which/an’s Journal, he willingly acquiesced, as did his private secre- 
was carried, was to require the States to pay dues to the Na- 
tional on all their members, non-dues-paying as well as dues-| subscriptions for Hon. William Jennings Bryan and Mr. Man- 
paying, up to the number of 5000. The old constitution re-|ton, Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, also Wiscon- 
quired them to pay “ten cents per member.” Most of thej|sin’s four Congressmen. 
States interpreted this to mean only en every dues-paying mem- 
ber. States that had a large enrolment of non-dues-paying |fragists; the latter, a member of the Rules Committee, prom- 
members did not usually pay dues on them to the National, nor | ised to do all he could for a special woman suffrage committee, 
claim increased representation in the National Convention On| Senator Stephenson of Wisconsin gave us his subscription, and 


account of them. A few States interpreted the old constitu- 
tion as allowing them to pay dues only on so many of their 
regular members as they saw fit, provided they did not claim 
representation in the National Convention on the basis of more. 

The second measure proposed by the Revision Committee 
was that, if the dues to the National from an affiliated associa- 
tion amounted to less than five per cent. of the total annual 
expenditure of the affiliated association, it should pay enough 
more to bring its contribution up to five per cent. This meant 
in some cases a trebling or quadrupling of the amount that a 
State would have to pay to the National, and it was strenuously 
debated. Mrs. Donald Hooker of Maryland urged that the 


funds for the National (outside of the dues) ought to be raised ; 


by love and not by compulsion. That is the way that the 
great sums for suffrage work are raised in England. A strong 
point was made on the other side, however, in the fact that 
the voluntary system had been tried and had wholly failed to 
bring the needed money. The Ways and Means Committee, of 
which President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr is chairman, 
reported that during the past year it had been able to raise 
for the National only $3,415, and $1,585 of this had been con- 
sumed in the costs of collection, so that the committee had 
turned only $1,830 into the national treasury. A collector 
had been sent out, but had met with such poor success that she 
soon gave it up in despair. ‘This was not due to any lack of 
interest in woman suffrage, for at the same time great sums 
were being raised for the State campaigns. The multiplica- 
tion of State campaigns necessarily tends to divert money 
which might otherwise have gone to the National; and State 
campaigns are bound to grow .more and more numerous. No 
very promising alternative plan for.raising the money was 
brought forward, and the five per cent. tax on the affiliated 
societies went through. In our opinion, this placing of a tax 
on the State Associations is perfectly sound in principle, though 
the ameunt of the tax is perhaps rather steep. 

The third proposal made by the Revision Committee was 
that if the dues and the five per cent. tax combined did not 
come up to the amount of the budget voted by the National 


associations, in proportion to their respective total expendi- 
tures for the previous year. This was more strongly opposed 
than any other point in the new constitution, and there is, 
every reason to be glad that it was defeated. To pay the five ' 
per cent, tax will be a serious problem for some of the States, | 
but it is a definite amount, and they can make definite plans 
to meet it. On the other hand, it. is nevér possible to tell in 
advance how large a budget a National Convention may vote. 
Amid the enthusiasm of a convention, and in response to elo- 
quent appeals from the platform, appropriations might quite 
possibly be carried which some of the States would afterwards 
find it impossible to raise. In any case, they could never 
know beforehand how much it was going to be. Henge there 
was much relief when this section failed of adoption. 

Mrs. Catt explained that when she was made chairman of 
the Revision Committee, she tried in vain to study out some 
plan that would harmonize the radical differences of opinion 


; ; my hand and said he should not buy. The writer kept sweet. 
Convention, the deficit should be assessed upon the affiliated ; The man appeared much chagrined, but unwilling to be ruled by I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 


hand, and, after introducing Mrs. McHose, of lowa, explained 


tary (just a half hour previous), and so enclosed please find 


And, by the way, Messrs. Brown and Lenroot are sut- 


I dare say our brave La Follette would if we had taken any of 
his time to ask. But I knew the Journal was a weekly visitor in 
the La Follette home, and so hurried on to our anti-suffrage Con- 
gressmen from home. 

Mr. Riley, anti, gave me over an hour of his time and then 
escorted me over to Mr. Burke’s office. The latter genileman 
said woman suffrage was coming, but he preferred to wait until 
more of the women wanted the franchise. And now I want to 
tell you of two more interviews of special interest, though I have 
a dozen I could record. I made it my business to interview the 
ex-member of the Massachusetts Legislature who spoke for the 
antis at the hearing, because I saw by the pin on the lapel of 
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The National Suffrage Association raised about $25,000 
: recently to carry on its year’s work; the Congressional Union 
his coat that he was a Mason. A i : ei . “4 

— nd, nnowing that wn brother! in Washington raised about $25,000 during the past year to 
Masons are pledged to “meet upon the level” and “part upon earry on a year’s work; Mrs. Pankhurst raised $22,500 while 


the square, I thought I ought to take the gentleman to task. she was in this country; the New York campaign committee 
Time forbids my telling you this story. Suffice to say I gave! na, raised $20,000 to carry on the campaign till 1915, and they 
him some things to think about. And Congressman Heflin from ” ; 
Alabama (the poetical anti) chanced to come my way while I 
was selling Journals outside the office building. So I grasped 
the opportunity and sold him a Journal, after telling him how 
ridiculously foolish and insipid was his speech, and advised 
him in a pleasant but very friendly way to get right on the 
question and then use his oratorical power and beautiful Eng- 
jlish in behalf of a great cause, 

Soon afterward an anti-suffragist came along, and after 1 
talked to her a few minutes she bought five copies of the Wom 
an’s Journal and said she believed she would change her mind. 
Another, an elderly woman, took Miss Stevens to task for being 
so bold and unwomanly as to sell papers on the street. In- 
stantly my heart desired a dozen sales quickly to show the anti 
(who was waiting across the street for a car) that men were at 
least friendly and interested enough to buy and treat us with 
respect while so doing. And what do you think our Heavenly 
| Wather answered? He sent 22 men to buy before the anti took 
| the car! 

Soon after a man and his wife came along, and as the gen- 
tleman reached to take the Journdl, his wife knocked it from 


expect to increase the sum to $50,000 at an early date, 


The Woman’s Journal is, of course, raising money from 
suffragists all over the country every day in the year, and many 
of its subscribers pay their bills very handsomely. In addition, 
the Woman's Journal is raising a special $10,000 to support the 
paper and carry on the work to honor its founder, Lucy Stone. 
Of the $10,000, $6,909.62 has already been raised. We need now 
to raise only $3,090.38. We want to raise this sum by Jan. 1. 
The time is short, but Christmas is here. If all of our regular 
subscribers sent the Woman’s Journal a Christmas present of 
only one dollar apiece the remainder of the sum would be 
raised and a great deal more. Of course, some of our sub- 
scribers really cannot afford to send even a slight contribution 
Those who can are, therefore, urged to send as much over one 
dollar as possible. If each one will contribute according to her 
ability, the Weman’s Journal will have a handsome Christmas 
present. Agnes E. Ryan. 














FORM OF BEQUEST 





his Better Half, thus disproving the claim of antis that men do The Woman’s Journal, published in Beston, a corpora- 
as they say, and gave me a dime, adding, “Keep the change.” tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
I had _many more interesting experiences. But I must finish. | of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
Let me say here that whoever thinks selling Journals beneath principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
the dignity of any worker is away behind the times. Let us port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
sacrifice false pride and, when we can’t do the “big things,” do of the principles which it advocates. 


the little that we can. Every honorable effort is rode dade) ———————————————— 


votes for women cause. A growing number of secretaries in the different suffrage 
Selling Journals is one of the very best means of propa- associations make a good commission for their association each 
ganda and I am glad to have been privileged to help. week by sending in new subscriptions. Notable among these 
are the Pennsylvania Association under the management of 
Miss Caroline Katzenstein, and the Woman’s Franchise League 
Hooksett, New Hampshire. of Indianapolis with Mrs. G. M. Henderson, secretary, and Miss 
I had stood for about two hours on a corner opposite the | Harriet Noble, treasurer. Miss Noble writes: “The last Issue 
Raleigh Hotel selling Journals. For a while purchasers were|(December 6) is exceptionally interesting. In fact, I do not see 
few, but the tide had turned when a middle-aged man stepped |how anyone can be content to do without the paper if she is at 
up saying that he had been watching me from his window in all interested in the cause.” 
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Norah Perkins Jeanson. 











on the question of finance. She gave it up in despair, and re- 
signed from the committee before leaving for Europe. After 
her return, she was prevailed upon to let her name stand as a 
member of the committee, but she was able to do very little 
upon it. The new constitution, she said, was mainly the work 
of Miss Ruutz Rees. Miss Ruutz Rees said Mrs. Catt gave her 


it; many suggestions had come from other mem- s ° - mare : 
too much credit; y sugs tatives’ office building, selling. A  distinguished-looking man 


bers of the committee, and especially from Miss Jessie Ashley. 

Now that the new constitution is adopted, a!l should try to 
see its good features, and should give it a fair trial. Some of 
the State Associations that thought they could not pay the five 
per cent. tax will probably find that they can, by making an 
effort. Those that really cannot do so will not sever their], 
connection with the National, it is hoped, but will instead take 
the way provided in the new constitution whereby they may 
be auxiliary by paying a flat rate of $100 a year and accepting 
a smaller representation in the National Convention. 

A. 8. B. 
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big woman of the mannish type. “What do you mean?” she 
fairly shouted, “standing here selling papers?” I was so startled 
I couldn’t answer. .“Child,” she went on, “have you a mother?” 


the street approaching men?” “She knows that I am selling 
Journals for the cause,” I said. “What is your mother think- 


no shame?” She was so violent that I ceased to pay any atten- 


and stood there scowling fiercely for some time. I took her 


the hotel for thirty minutes and hadn’t seen me sell a paper, so salinities 
came down to buy one to encourage me. I told him that al- 
though I appreciated his interest he was mistaken, as I had 
sold six in the last five minutes. That was one of many pleas- 
ant experiences. 
Mrs. Jeansan and I were standing in front of the Represen- 


The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association uses the Wom 
an’s Journal extensively in its campaign work and advertises it 
effectively. The association publishes a subscription biank ot 
its own, on the reverse side of which is printed the following: 
“Subscribe for The Woman's Journal, $1.00 per year. Con 
cise and inexpensive information on the most discussed ques 
tion of the day. Keep in touch with the world movement for 
the enfranchisement of women. An inspiration and help to 
every suffragist. Boost for two thousand subscriptions. One- 
third goes into State funds if sent through Journal chairman.” 
At the annual convention Mrs. Draper Smith, the president 
said: “The Woman's Journal is the best propaganda printed. 
It converts and holds you. It enthuses you. If your spirits are 
at a low ebb, if your steam is at a low pressure, if there is 
any bit of suffrage information you desire in the United King- 
dom, The Journal gives it. If your burdens seem greater than 
you can bear, read The Woman's Journal. What seemed a task 


stepped up and bought a paper. Suddenly right in between us 
up in our very faces bounded (no other word expresses it) a 


‘Yes,” I said. “Does your mother know you are standing on 


ng of to let you do this? What are you thinking of? Have you 


ion to her, but went on selling. She finally crossed the street 


SUFFRAGE AND THE BALANCE OF, picture and I do hope it comes out all right. If it does I will Rossman © poensuve. 5 ip invaluahic tos sulivage Warner = 


send it to the Journal. 


a member of the association can afford to do without it 
This commendation received the heartiest applause at the 








POWER 


The woman suffragists, now in session in Washington,; papers, if not for my own self respect, to do it for her sake. 


| 
ovcupy a 


national_campaign for country-wide enfranchisement. Possess-; missed it for anything. 


ing the right to vote at all elections in nine of the States, the 
women come close to holding the balance of power. One of the 


position of undeniable strategic strength in the, Altogether I had a very wonderful time and would not have 


Another anti tried to prevail on me to give up sellin 
P & convention. When The Woman's Journal report was made by 


Mrs. Shafer a showing of hands of subscribers was requested. 


Three-fourths of those prese subscri : 
Anne Rverett Stevens. urths o 1 present subscribed 





Mrs. L. S. Corey, Headquarters s y N ake 
f oh guassors geeretary of the Nebrasks Mrs. A. E. Scranton Taylor, president of the Norfotk, Conn.. 


speakers at last night’s meeting, a man of wide experience in| W. C. T. U., writes as follows: “I am glad to tell you that much Franchise League, has recently sent five new yearly subscriy 
ities , cle as a resul t sOlidarity of interest is taken in your paper. I : 2 . ; é Agger apis 
politieal matters, declared that as a result of their solidarity of , ” y — never send out a budget of tions in renewing her own subscription for the year. These sub- 


sentiment and organization the woman voters of this country ; li 


have it in their power to determine the next presidential elec- nal.” On the letterhead on which Mrs. Corey writes, just above 
|the “white ribbon,” are the words, “Votes for Women.” 


tion.—Washington Star. 


Mrs. Hazel Stevenson of St. Augustine, Fla., is active in 


getting new subscriptions to The Journal. She reports that delighted to find that the State is really waking up to the cause. 


there is considerable interest in both Florida and South E 


Carolina. is 


terature from the office without enclosin Opy . ‘ 
& a copy of The Jour scriptions are to go to young members of the league in different 


parts of the town and State. The money to pay for these sub 
scriptions was earned by Mrs. Taylor by trimming hats. ‘This 
is the newest suggestion for workers! 





On her return to Alabama, Mrs, M, L. Fisher writes: “I am 
ven Mobile is becoming interested in suffrage.” Mrs. Fisher 
getting subscriptions to the Journal. 


Mrs. Smith Hayward of Nebraska has just ordered five new 
yearly subscriptions as Christmas presents. 
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GLEANINGS 


There is a great demand for short 
suffrage plays. “How the Vote Was 
Won" still leads all others in popu- 
Jarity. 








The Rhode Island State Grange late- 
ly listened to an address on equal suf- 
frage from Miss E. U. Yates, President 
of the Rhode Island W. S. A. She made 
a splendid impression. 

The Boston Herald, which was re- 
ferred to as an anti-suffrage paper in a 
issue of the Woman's Journal, 
has stated that it is neither for nor 
against equal suffrage. 


recent 





The suffrage work in New Hamp- 
shire has suffered a great loss in the 
passing away of Mrs. Susan Whiting 
Our sympathy ts extended to 
her bereaved husband and relatives, 


Ives. 





The Scranton, Pa., 
have started a lunch room with the in- 
“setting at rest for all time 
with those that partake of the lunch, 


suffragists of 


tention of 


the notion that a_ suffragist cannot 
cook.” One of the features was a 


“Chapman chowder,” prepared by Mrs. 
Maxwell Chapman, a suffrage leader in 
Scranton. 





A number of attractive articles left 
unsold after the Supplementary Sale 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A. last 
week were given to the Ward Ten 
Headquarters of the Woman Suffrage 


Party, at 116 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. They will be for sale there 
this afternoon at very reasonable 


prices. The speaker this evening 
will, be Dr. Charles Fleischer. 


The Governor of Minnesota sent a 
special invtation to the National Suf.- 


GEORGE LANSBURY 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


Staunch English Supporter of 
Suffrage Visits United States— 
A True Champion 








George Lansbury, now lecturing in 
this country, deserves the warmest 
welcome the suffragists can give him. 
As a labor member of the British Par- 
liament, he strongly championed wo- 
man suffrage on all occasions. At last 
he became convinced that he ought to 
vote against the Liberal party on every 
question, until its leaders consented to 
give the suffrage bill fair play. Not 
having been elected with that expecta- 
tion, he conscientiously resigned, and 
invited his constituents to send him 
back with the knowledge that he 
meant to fight his party. The ma- 
chines of all the parties united to 
knife him, and he was beaten, but he 
got an amazingly large vote, a strong 
testimony to his personal popularity. 
He made a suffrage speech so hot that 
he was sent to prison for “sedition;” 
went on a hunger-strike and was re- 
leased, and is now at large under the 
Cat and Mouse Act. He left England 
openly, and the authorities made no 
effort to stop him—it is said because 
he is so much beloved they did not 
dare. Lansbury declares there has 
been no “martyrdom” in anything he 
has done for woman suffrage. “! 
should have felt it martyrdom to do 
otherwise.” He is an eloquent speak- 
er, and there is “a man behind the 
speech.” His lectures are arranged 
by W. B. Feakins, 19 East 44th street 
New York. 


Last Monday a delegation of suf- 
fragists visited Mr. Malone, Collector 





Convention at Washington to, 

meeting in Minnesota, 
Senator from that State | 
seconded the invitation from the 
The Mayor of Chattanooga 
addressed the Convention and urged 
it to come to his city next year, and 


lrage 
hold its next 
and a U. S&S. 


platform. 


Miss Margaret Hamilton Ervin, a 
pretty Tennessee girl, electioneered 
most indefatigably among the dele- 


gates in behalf of Chattanooga. 





of Customs in New York City, to con- 
fer with him and representatives of 
the main steamship companies about 
the refusal to let women board in- 


coming steamships at Quarantine 
from the revenue cutters under the 
same conditions as men. It seems 


that women journalists have not been 
allowed to board the revenue cutters 
to go to the incoming vessels to get 
interviews, and this has been a seri- 
ous handicap to them in their work. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association and the Boston Equal Suf- 
frage Association have enlarged their 
headquarters in preparation for the 
work of the Boston parade next May, 
which is to be the first suffrage parade 
in New England. A central parade 
board has been appointed, with Mrs. 
Halladay Leonard as chair- 
man and Mrs. Hutcheson Page 
Mrs. Lewis J. Johnson as assist- 

There will be nine sub-commit- 
tee chairmen. Miss Gertrude Smith, 
the new executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts W. 8. A., is to be secre- 
tary of the board. 


Gertrude 
Mary 
and 

ants. 


The one threat of violence made at 
Hearings on Wom- 
uttered by an anti- 
suffragist, Mr. Everett P. Wheeler. 
that a prominent suffragist 
had clenched her fist while speaking 
ballot, he said: 


the Congressional 
an Suffrage was 
Alleging 


for woman's 


“Clenched fists mean fight. The man- 


hood of this nation has been trained 


to respect and revere 


and 


blows to give as well as blows to 
take.” 
The work of the Congressional 


I'nion, Washington, has assumed such 
proportions that it has been necessary 


to expand the headquarters. The ole 


general headquarters at 1420 F street! 


retained 
formation bureau. 


will be for a shop and in 

Here all kinds o 
suffrage literature 
propaganda 
hostess will 


thousands of 


work will be on sale. 
preside to 
daily questions. Mis 
Doris Stevens, at present an organize 


in Ohio, will join the group of Union 


workers on Jan. 1. She will be a grea 
being a woman of rar 
ability, a graduate of Oberlin College 
who has devoted all her time sinc 
graduation to suffrage 
work. 


acquisition, 


be expanded to meet the increased de-'of Rhode Island suffragists met 


mand, especiaily from the South. 


womanhood, 
I claim that for American man- 
hood today, but if we are challenged 
to fight this movement, there will be 


and novelties for} ‘ 
A\or of New Jersey, no policies not pre- 


answer the 


organization 
The literature department wiil 


| On the deputation, Mrs. Nora Blatch 
;de Forest and Mrs. Norman White- 
| house represented the Women’s Po- 
|litical Union, and Mrs. Frances Maule 
|Bjorkman and Mrs, Mabel Potter 
| Daggett the women journalists. 

The women pleaded their cause s« 
well that they were promised women 
should be allowed to board the incom- 
ing steamers hereafter. They will be 
expected to dress so that 


they can 
climb a ladder. The fear of accidents 
was alleged as the reason why they 


had been excluded. 





The death of Phoebe Cousins re- 
moves a picturesque and pathetic fig 
ure. She was the first woman to be 
appointed a U. S. marshal, and one of 
the earliest to become a lawyer. She 
had a voice of rare sweetness, and 
aided the leaders of the National Suf- 
frage Association in a number of their 
early campaigns. Brilliant in youth, 
erratic, and eccen- 
tricity grew upon her with years. In 
later 
beliefs, 


she was always 


entered the employ of the 


perance' legislation, worked 


was due to her for her services. 








i The President applied his 
| deft diplomacy to the 
_|fragists, but we are not sure that it 
f) Was altogether convincing. . . AS 
to his having initiated, when Govern- 


viously embodied in the party plat- 
form, that is a bit of news which will 
cause all Trenton and New Jersey to 
sit vp. Finally, how about that 
t federal law for direct primaries, as to 
which scheme the Baltimore platform 
iis so strangely silent?—New York 
i Tribune. 
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life she abandoned her earlier|iiography and 


liquor interests to work against tem- 
also 
against woman suffrage, and died in|day, Page & Company, New York. 
great poverty after vainly trying for 
years to obtain from the liquor asso-|ing how a woman’s self-sacrifice for her 
ciation a large sum which she claimed 


most 
visiting suf- 


Women in Science. By H. J. Mozans, 
A. M., Ph. D. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 

Every Suffrage Club ought to have a 
copy of this book. The author has 
rendered a genuine service to the wo- 
man movement. With unwearying re- 
search he has gathered a vast number 
of interesting historical facts as to 
women’s achievements in many lines 
of work, and he presents them in a 
thoroughly liberal and generous spirit. 
The first chapter deals with “Woman's 
Long Struggle for Things of the Mind,” 
the second with “Woman's Capacity for 
Scientific Pursuits.” Succeeding chap- 
ters are devoted to Women in Mathe- 
matics, in Astromony, in Physics, in 
Chemistry, in the Natural Sciences, in 
Medicine and Surgery, and in Archeo- 
logy. The last three chapters are en- 
titled “‘Women as Inventors,” “Women 
as Inspirers and Collaborators in Sci- 
ence,” and “The Future of Women in 
Science.” Few persons have any fdea 
how much women have already accom- 
plished in scientific lines, and this 
book is a mine of information. It also 
gives many striking examples of the 
strong prejudice with which women 
have had to contend upon entering 
each new field. At the Congressional 
Hearing the other day, an anti-suffra- 
gist said that, except in the matter of 
suffrage, the “opposition had been 
slight.” This remark betrayed a re- 
ally childish ignorance. To anyone 
under that delusion this book would be 
an eye-opener. But it is much more 
than that. It is a portrait gallery of 
remarkable women, whose lives are 
an inspiration. Many of them were ob- 
ject lessons that high intellectual gifts 
are compatible with all the womanly 
virtues and the tenderest family affec- 
ions—from Caroline Herschel, stand- 
ing beside her brother to record his 
astronomical observations on nights so 
cold that the ink froze in the pen, to 
the wife of the Swiss naturalist, Fran- 
cois Huber, who made herself eyes and 
hands to him in all his experiments 
during his forty years of blindness, so 
that he was almost glad of his loss of 
sight. Otherwise, he said, “I should 
not know how much a person in my 
condition can be beloved.” Her case 
bears a striking analogy to that of Mrs. 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett, President of 
the National Union of Women's Suf- 
frage Societies in England, whose de- 
yvotion to her husband, the blind Post- 
master-General, was proverbial. 

The author predicts a bright future 
for women in science. He sees noth- 
ing conclusive in the fact that so few 
women have yet attained the highest 
rank. He says that education is more 
general in America than anywhere 
else. Nevertheless, he continues, “Our 
great country, with its teeming mil- 
lions attracted from the most gifted 
countries of the Old World, has not yet 
produced a single man who has at- 
tained the highest rank, in literature, 
art or science. Yet the num- 
ber of men in our broad commonwealth 
who, during the past hundred years, 
have enjoyed such signal opportuni- 
ties for attaining distinction in 
every domain of intellectual effort is 
incomparably greater than that of all 
the women so favored since the earli- 
est days of history.” A valuable bib- 
index are included in 
the book. 





Virginia. By Ellen Glasgow. Double- 


A life-like and touching story, show- 


family, if too complete and unreason- 
ing, may defeat its own object. Vir- 
ginia is a girl beautiful, good and lov- 
ing, brought up in the old traditions of 
absolute self-effacement as a wife and 
mother. She carries this out to the 
limit: “Nothing had really counted in 
life except the supreme privilege of 
giving herself, body and soul, in the 
service of love. All that she was—all 
that she had—belonged to Oliver and 
to his children, so what difference 
could it make to them, since she gave 
herself so completely, whether she 
wore new clothes or old?” She ne- 
glects the garments of her mind as 
well as of her body; and the lavish 
outpouring of her life’s devotion is re- 
paid by selfishness in her children and 








| 


! 

A Providence recently to listen to re-! 

suite of rooms in the Kellogg Building, ' ports on the National Convention trom | 
at 1416 F street, Northwest, has been the Rhode Island delegates. A “Three | 
taken, where the Press Bureau and Days Suffrage Bazaar” is to be held at Ucation of Their Children in Relation 


“The Suffragist” will find a new HOfme. the Narragansett Hotel. 
, 


A large and enthusiastic gathering|the loss of her husband’s heart. 
in story is beautifully written, pathetic 


The 


and convincing. 





Counse] te Parents on the Moral Ed- 


‘to Sex. By the late Elizabeth Black- 


well, M.D. Eighth edition. G. Bell & 
Sons, London. For sale by Macmillan 
& Company, New York. Price, post- 
paid, 3@cents. 

This is one of the best books ever 
written upon a subject of the highest 
importance, which is constantly com- 
manding more and more attention. 
Dr. Evangeline Young lately came 
across one of the early editions of it 
in the Boston Public Library, and was 
so struck by its practical] wisdom that 
she asked permission to reprint it at 
her own expense. This has not been 
necessary, however, as a new edition 
has just been brought out in England. 
The difficult subject is treated at once 
scientifically and in a thoroughly noble 
spirit. It should be read by all parents 
and teachers. 





The Wolf of Gubbio. 
Three Acts. By 


A Comedy in 
Josephine Preston 
Peabody. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. Price $1.10 net. 

This is an exquisite miracle play, 
full of the spirit of Christmas. The 
Wolf of Gubbio, long a terror to the 
country, is growing old, and feels a 
yearning for companionship with men. 
He steals and hides in his cave a 
baby, dropped in the woods by its 
mother when she and her husband are 
attacked by thieves. St. Francis of 
Assisi, journeying to Gubbio, wins the 
heart of the Wolf, who confesses his 
secret longing to become a man. St. 
Francis says: 

Wilt thou earn 

A man’s own peace? Then work, and 
learn! 
Back to the 
good 
All thou hast dreamed of brotherhood. 
Hope ané@ lose, and hope again, 

And remember, and forget, 

With us all; for men are men, 

But not brothers;—no, not yet. 


world; and there make 


The Wolf dares not confess his 
theft of the baby. Leaving it in the 
cave, he goes with St. Francis to Gub- 
bio, where he is taken for the Saint’s 
vig dog. The play brings before us 
his struggles with his wolfish nature, 
ind the irresistible might with which 
the overflowing love and happiness in 
he heart of St. Francis—the “Little 
Poor Man’’—vanquish the stinginess 
~ the townsmen and the savagery of 
the thieves. The Saint and the towns- 
‘olk arrange a representation of the 
scene in the stable at Bethlehem, with 
he poor mother of the stolen baby as 
he Madonna. The Wolf, now wholly 
genitent, brings back the baby and 
lays it in the manger, and is raptur- 
jusly embraced by the people as 
‘Brother Wolf of Gubbio!” Everyone 
‘ejoices, and St. Franeis says: 


Oh, and the very stars shall sing 

For joy of this glad thing. 

Lo, Love is born! 

Though we crown Him yet with thorn, 
Though we laugh Him all to scorn, 
Love—Love is born! 


The warm spirit of love pervading 
the whole drama might almost prevail 
upon some of the men who today act 
the part of wolves toward their fel- 
tows to respond to the invitation from 
St. Francis, with which the. play 
closes. He stands at the door of the 
lighted stable of Bethlehem, looking 
out into the dark, and says: 


And if there be out yonder any Wolf, 
Or great or small, behold— 
Come, little brother Wolves, come in, 
come hither, 

Out of the cold! 


When the ideas of the human race 
become petrified, some one comes along 
with pestle and mortar and grinds 
them up. If he has ability he casts 
them in a new form. Max Eastman has 
ability. He may have read text-books 
on poetry before writing his own, but 
he paid little attention to them if he 
did. Consequently his “Enjoyment of 
Poetry” (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons)- comes like a breath of fresh air. 
It is high time that poetry were taken 
out of the hands of the aristocracy and 
put where it belongs—in the hearts of 
all the people. Max Eastman wants to 
do that, and his book cannot be too 
widely circulated. 





Leviathan. The Record of a Strug- 
gle and a Triumph. By Jeannette 
Marks. Hodder & Stoughton, New 
York, George H. Doran Company. 


‘THE RESOLUTIONS 


This story is a powerful indictment 
of the drug habit, and the failure of 
the government and society to deal 
effectively with a serious and growing 


At the National Suffrage Convention 
the following resolutions were reported 
by the Resolutions Committee and 
adopted: 

We,*the Nationa] American Associa- 
ation, at our Forty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention, in the city of Washington as- 
sembled, re-affirm our belief in the jus- 
tice, expediency and necessity of ex- 
tending the franchise to women. 

We rejoice in the securing of full 
franchise by the women of Alaska, and 
of greatly increased franchise by the 
women of Illinois. 

We consecrate ourselves anew to the 
work of this great cause. 

Hence be it 

Resolved: That the N. A. W. S. A. 
calls upon the U. S. Senate to pass 
immediately Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 1, proposing an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution enfranchising wo- 
men, 

That the N. A. W. S. A. calls upon 
the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives to make an immediate 
and favorable report on the proposition 
to create a Woman Suffrage Committee 
in the United States House of Repre- 


sentatives. 


That, believing there is no question 


of greater importance to the people of 
the United States than that of the po- 


litical freedom of its women, the N. A. 
W. S. A. urges the President of our 
nation to adopt as an administration 
measure the submission to the States 


of an amendment to the U. S. Consti- 


tution enfranchising women, and ask 
that he include in his next message a 
recommendation for the passage of the 
pending suffrage resolution. 

That the N. A. W. S. A. urge such 
legislation by Congress as is necessary 
to protect the rights of citizenship of 
American women who marry unnatur- 
alized foreigners. 

That the appreciation of the Conven- 
tion be extended to the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, to the 
Congressional Union and the W. S. A. 
of the District of Columbia, to the 
cordial welcome to the delegates, to 
the Committee on Local Arrangements, 
to the National Men’s League, to those 
Senators and Congressmen who have 
aided us in the Convention and in the 
halls of Congress, and to every co- 
worker who has helped to make this 
Convention a great and complete suc- 
cess. We also extend our thanks to 
the press. 

At one of the night meetings, the 
following was adopted, on motion of 
Dr. William J. Funck of Baltimore: 
“Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this convention that President Wilson 
failed to rise to the sublimest heights 
of Democracy when he failed in his 
message to Congress today to recom- 
mend the freedom of half the citizens 
of the United States and probably half 
the citizens of the civilized worid.” 





In last week’s Woman’s Journal, the 
statement is made that 31 U. 8S. Sena- 
tors spoke for woman suffrage last 
July. It should have read 21. At the 
informal conference held last summer 
by Judge Henry, Chairman of the 
Rules Committee, with the National 
Council of Women Voters, there was no 
stenographer and no printed record, so 
it was not a “Hearing” in the Con- 
gressional sense. 





evil. The use of morphine is more 
particularly the temptation of the 
thinker, the brain worker. The book 
paints for us with poignant dramatic 
force the struggle and final victory of 
a man of strong character, who has 
the aid of a wise and devoted wife. 
The author has evidently given much 
study and research to the subject, and 
places before us unsparingly the harm 
done by quack remedies and alleged 
“cures” which only make the victim 
worse. Few can read the book without 
being convinced of the great need that 
something should be done to check the 
evil; and the author sets forth with 
ability and clearness the steps that she 
believes should be taken against it. 





There are some good bits in the 
poems of Charles Robb, which are 
edited by Mrs. M. L. Robb Hutchinson. 
(Chicago, W. B. Conkey Co.). For ex- 
ample the following: 

“Life is an epic poem deep and grand, 

And all sublime to him who reads it 
well, 

But, like the actor on the mimic stage 

The reading’s all, and he who fails 
to read 

The poem as it should be read, is lost 

To all its matchless beauties so di- 
vine.” 
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Uncle Sam's mailbags. 
Christmas. 


100, $3.00 for.500, $5.50 per 1000. 


First Street, Bismarck, N. D. 


GLEANINGS 


At a masquerade ball in Newark, 
N. J., the Junior Equal Suffrage 
League won the first prize for groups. 
Nine members of the League ap- 
peared dressed as policewomen. 





In the report of Jane Addams’s 
speech in the Woman’s Journal of 
Dec. 6, “The New Policies” should 
read “The New Politics,” and “high 
monuments” should read “high mo- 
ments,” 





A protest against the third-tracking 
of an elevated road in Brooklyn re- 
cently brought out the need of tax- 
paying women for the vote. Mrs. Tal- 
bot-Perkins, who was one of the 
speakers, said that because women 
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Make in clean, well ventilat- 
ed work shops on the prem- 
ises the best clothing for 
Men, Young Men and Boys, 
and are Custom Tailors for 
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400 Washington St., Boston 








o af 


were politically powerless they could 
do little in the fight outside of swell- 
ing the crowd. She was given an ova- 
tion. 





A general eight-hour law will be! 
submitted to popular vote in Califor- 
nia at the next election. Enough sig- 
natures have been secured to the ini- 
tiative petition to place the question 
before the voters. 








The opening paragraph of the Ne-' 
vada report by Miss Anne Martin in 
the Woman’s Journal of Dec. 13 should | 
read as follows: “The constitutional | 
amendment to enfranchise Nevada wo-| 
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men passed two successive Legisla- 
tures, those of 1911 and 1913, for the 
first time in the history of the State, 
and must be passed by a majority of 
voters on the amendment in Novem- 
ber, 1914.” 
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; GIFT 
that will delight your friends, keep you in touch with them for a 
year, and help the Suffrage Cause at the same time—the Votes for 
Women RYTE-ME (Write Me) POST CARD CALENDAR. 

For each month of 1914 there is a VOTES FOR WOMEN post card 
at the bottom of the calendar sheet ready to be torn off and mailed. 
These cards form the connecting links of a year’s correspondence. 

The Calendar, too, is an education in itself as to why WOMEN 
SHOULD HAVE THE VOTE, Each month presents new reasons for 
suffrage—in the form of quotations from Jane Addams, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Anne O’Hagan, Sarah Platt Decker—also from the Hon. Ben 
B. Lindsey, William Dean Howells, Louis Brandeis, Luther Burbank, 
Mark Twain, Henry George, James Freeman Clarke, Tom L. Johnson 
and others. 


Convert your luke-warm friends by sending them this calendar 


Dr. Anna Howard Shaw has edited the VOTES FOR WOMEN 
Ryte-Me Calendar, which has been welcomed from one end of the coun- 
try to the other as a dainty, effective and wholly original holiday re- 
membrance. 

Packed in an attractive box, printed in suffrage colors, with greet- 
ing card enclosed, the price is only fifty ‘cents: in lots of one dozen, 
you may have them at the wholesale rate of $4.20. Sent prepaid to 
you at these prices—and your money will be immediately refunded if 
you are not delighted with your purchase. 

The final edition of these calendars has been printed, so order to- 
day before our supply is exhausted 


Order through the 
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New York City 
AND HELP THE CAUSE! 
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in dozen lots, re-selling in single copies at regular retail price of 50 cents and 
devoting the profit to their local club funds 
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NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By E¢- 


win Warren Guyol 
“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by sed Guyol, as well as an appropri- 


ate sentiment from a well-known suffragis Price, 25¢ cac 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 
vice in California. 
Price, lc each, postage extra; per 100, 7a 


SUFFRAGE POSTER—Size 12 x 19 inches 


lllustration reprinted from Woman's Journal of May 2% Valuable infor 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitabie for suf 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as foi 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
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Blackwell 
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5000 MILES OF CHILDREN 


Connecting Men, Women, and Children with the Church 
with Men’s Wages, with Votes for Women, with 
‘Play for Children, and with Christ’s Christmas 



















IVE THOUSAND MILES OF CHILDREN” are the words that met 
my eyes one day this week while I was looking over the morn- 
ning’s mail, and immediately I drew a pretty picture. As I read 
the picture faded. The words formed the title of a printed article 
sent by the National Child Labor Committee for possible use in 





these columns. The first sentence read: “The procession of work- 





ing children 
‘each 


in Ameriea if placed twelve feet apart in single file would 
San 


In the same mail and from the same source came the following poem, 


from Francisco to Boston, and thence to New Orleans.” 







called “The Garden and the Mill,” by Prunella Guilford, reprinted from the 
holiday supplement to the Quarterly Child Labor Bulletin: 







labor than the ministers of the gespel of Christ of Nazareth. 


we find to be the facts? 


Yet what do 
Two examples will suffice, but many of the-same order 


could be given. The first is a newspaper comment. 


It reads: 
“The House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, which closed 
its triennial convention Saturday in New York City, refused to go on record 


as Opposed to child labor. 


“A resolution passed by the House of Deputies, in which the employment 
4 of children under sixteen was denouneed, was voted down. 
“Instead, the Bishops passed a less sweeping substitute offered by Everett 
As P. Wheeler of New York, and when their action was reported, the House of 
Deputies reconsidered its action of the day before and concurred. 
lution reads: 





The reso- 


“That this general convention of this church condemns the employment of 
+ a children in labor beyond that adapted to their age and strength, and at times 
or in places which would deprive them of the opportunity of education suited 
to their capacity; but it recognizes that labor is honorable, and that every child 
should be trained according to his natural aptitude so as to qualify him to 
labor truly for his own living. Therefore we emphasize the importance of 
vocational training, and commend the careful study of that subject to all social 


‘ Pek ” 


workers. 


; 

AA 

¥” 
’ 


The second example consists of the headlines of one news item in the New 


York Times: “Church Holds Up Votes for Women. Diocesan Convention 


Ree bie, 2 ears Enfranchising them in Parish Would Be Misconstrued. Mover Asks 
tig lor Delay. Action on the Matter Is Put Off for a Year Lest Suffragists Hail 
ii as an Indorsement.” 


‘a Angeles that woman suffrage in his} ers. 
Pie As aif ites For themselves, women might shrink from taking their cause to the |State was a failure. This called out 
ay at churches, since for the most part the churches are controlled by men, with |{'0m Senator Works the following 
* i | * men’s viewpoint only represented from pulpit and vestry, as at present women better, whch waa send at Che Henne 
ie 4 vr fe rat and children shrink from testifying in courts of men with men judges and wadones ~ , 
De ; yA men juries. For the sake of the children, however, and because they know ‘enue et 
a ae eee owe it to them to live up to the name of Christian and pro- |“James L. Laidlaw, President Men’s 
4 at tect the children from the brutalities of commercialism, they will take the | League for Woman Suffrage. 
: < BH matter to the churches, and see that both votes for women and the cause of “My Dear Mr. Laidlaw: I did not 
| 44 the helpless children shall be settled right before another Christmas comes. make any statement in California or 
pe hy anywhere else that woman suffrage 


£ 5 

OE f the church ¢ ' 

e # of the church aed to those outside that child labor reduces the wages of men 
a “A and women, that it works nothing but harm, and is based exclusively on selfish- 
oe ness and greed. 

Ee i 


and greed, when they go on record against human rights, woman's freedom 
and the very children, they must be saved from themselves 





Perhaps, also, with. the help of the National Children’s Bureau and the 
National Child Labor Committee, it will be proved conclusively to the men 


When the churehes ally themselves with commercialism, with selfishness 


Let every 


JANE ADDAMS ON 
CHICAGO’S CHANGE 





Vote in Garbage and Police- 
Women Reforms 


Jane Addams was one of the speak- 
ers at the luncheon recently given in 
Washington by the National College 
Equal Suffrage League. 
the women of Illinois had found their 
influence much increased since they 
got the ballot. Illustrating this, Miss 
Addams continued: 

“Miss Mary McDowell had been 
greatly interested in the garbage ques- 
tion for many years, because the big- 
gest garbage dump in Chicago is in 
her ward, and the garbage has simp'y 
been put there and allowed to decay. 
She has interviewed all 
committees and officials, 
sult. Within two 

woman suffrage law 


manner o! 


weeks after the 


went into effect, 


» 3 . 
., $ 7 om , Miss McDowell was appointed a mem- 
4 1 rhe Joy ous lilies blithely smiled, ber of a Garbage Committee, made up 
pr: $1 And cried, “Behold us, little child, 
~ Ri le ither spi : 
i” Tey . W © nether spin nor toil, physicians—a committee with $10,000 
means aa Solomon all glorious to spend. In all likelihood this would 
ane te as ae arrayed like one * us, not have happened but for woman suf- 
i hia Brief ehildren ef the soil. frage 
1% wet Boe . 
+ le , . , 2 
eS ei. mn ae “We had been trying for a long time, 
hei ne site e child wept bitter tears; without success, to secure the appoint- 
ay | Her face was old, but not with years, ment of police-women We wanted 
F £ ler body bent ¢ in. wr j 
ae ; ke - dy ; " and thin them especially to lcok after girls at 
; 4 “Anc am cle ags,” s sai . : 
4 ew 2 clad in rags,” she said, dance halls and in other places of pub- 
a Agee And have no pleasures, scarce have bread, lic recreation After woman suffrage 
Care Though I both toil and spin.” Meee : pelt 
Melee © 8 d spin was granted ten policewomen were ap- 
; a) i pointed very quickly, with full police 
ah O gentle folk, with tender hearts powers , 
‘ ’ i To feel for others’ pains and smarts, “Judge Owens. who makes the ar- 
i Can ye endure this sin, ; shinies ’ ae 
‘, That childven. whe chealé be oc Gar rangements for the city e'ections, has 
n and Msg silles in thete in Bay issued an order asking for 1,400 wom- 
‘ ; inet dilty tah aah i nae playy en volunteers to serve as judges and 
’ : Mus aily t yin? . P , 
i o — I clerks of election in every precinct. 
‘ “Ss 7 
* ; will cover about 20 days in the course|it changed, sor!” 
Al Since one of our reasons for wanting the vote and wanting it soon is to jof a year, including the various elec-|it changed for?” 
4 1 do away with child labor, and since it is from the church that we get Christ- |tions, and the time needed for count-|OWner could convayniently reward me, 
Bi ia mas, and since Christmas is the children’s day of days in all the year, “five jing the ballots. Judge Owens is es-|S0r.”—Puck. 
: : i“ Y . . ” . ¥ © ie , ~~ « r . 
SD ay thousand miles of children” is perhaps the most timely topic for this week. tablishing so many precedents tnat I 
ee mi Ts , F , i : r ‘ “ohts 
r, Ps Now, not to mince matters, we as suffragists must connect Christmas and those _— et a Se ee 
. é ; : 7 2 ; will never be able to get the women 
ft five thousand miles of children with the church in such a way that there will out 
é & be no peace for any minister on this earth until the children are taken from “Our experience in Illinois has thor 
z tai " j . + Pe . ; . © ; + « ro t ‘a : : e “pi : 
edt) the mills and factories, the canneries and oyster sheds, the sweatshops and joughly exploded the idea that women 
" ’ 7 . . F . " yr e . . 
eo the coal mines, and sent to school and to play. We can do it, for no church |have more respect and influence with- 
re“ ty - js . 
at can exist without the moral support of the women of the community. ‘  jout a vote. Every woman who has 
it re . been to the city hali or has had any- 
ik 4! i here is no body of men on earth who might more logically be expected to thing to do with city officials has ob- 
ie give their support to women’s enfranchisement and the abolition of child |served a very striking change in their 


demeanor since the woman suffrage 
bill passed. They are much more re- 
spectful and gallant. 

“Miss Harriet Vittum, president 0! 
the Women’s City Club, has been try- 
ing to get an ordinance for the better 
ventilation of the five-cent theatres, and 
so she has had to go to the city hall 
a great deal, and to see various com- 
mittees. She says that before woman 
suffrage they were polite (of course, 
they are too good politicians to be 
otherwise), but that since then they 
have been cordial, and are absoiutely 
tumbling over themselves to meet the 
wishes of the women.” 





WORKS DISCLAIMS 
ANTI STATEMENT 


California Senator Writes Letter 
to Mr. Laidlaw—Story Taken 
from False Headline 








At the Congressional Hearing on 
woman suffrage held a few days ago, 
U. S. Senator Works of California 
was quoted by the opponents as hav- 
ing said in a recent address in Los 


The Associated Press, but it was en 
tirely without foundation, 
based upon a false headline in a news 
paper, not borne out by the quota 


newspdper. 


, 





woman in her own way bring home to her minister the connection between 
her work for the ballot and her implacable horror of child labor. Let her win 


or put him to shame. If he is not informed, he must be given information 


cae - Agnes BH. Ryan. 


State. Yours very truly,’ 


“John D. Works.” 


Shows Immediate Results of 


She said that 


! 
without re- 


used to!’’—Judge. 


The pay is $5 per day, and the work it was a twinty-dollar bill before I got 


in California had proved a failure. 
Such a news item was sent out over 


and was 


tion from my speech, even in that 


“You may say from me that the} equal suffrage. 
statement Is wholly without foynda-jof the family as compared with the 
tion, and that woman suffrage has| floating element. 
‘not proved to be a failure in my/ Parker, who is an anti, acknowledged 


“Wot beats me is why ’e should steal. 





'E ain't got no need to. ‘E's got a 


mostly of aldermen, with one or two}%00d wife to work for ‘im.”—London Opinion. 











Elsie: “My 


bird fevvers in her 


mamma wears pretty 
hat.” Margie: 
‘My mamma don’t. My mamma be 
longs to the Audible Society.”—-Boston 
Transcript. 


Mr. Tart: “Dear, how | wish you 
cou'd make bread as mother used to!’ 
Mrs. Tart: “Yes, dear; and how |! 


wish you could make the dough father 


V 


“No, my man, this is not mine. I 
was a twenty-dollar bill I lost.” “But 
i 
“What did you get 


“Och, sure, so the 


An uanti-suffrage correspondent of 
the New York Tribune says that the 


choice of yellow for the suffrage color 


the contagion of their movement far 


” 


and wide. And it is spreading, like 
the golden srntight. 


should 
whole of 


bined in 


A month-old Jersey calf was nib- 
bling at the grass in the yard, and the 
summer girl eyed it doubtfully. “Tell 
me,” she said, turning to her hostess, 
‘does it really pay to keep as small a 
cow as that?”—-Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Dr. Maria Montessori, the famed 
Italian educator, claims to have taught 
idiots to write. What we chiefly de- 
sire is some one to teach them not to 


vrite.—Washingten Herald. 


Pishop Boyd Carpenter, as reported 
n the Times: 

“Instead of saying to the children, 
You shall not do this or that,’ they 
say, ‘You should keep the 
that great organism which 


God has put into your care, with its 
delicate 
intellectual, in such a state of health- 


forces, physical, moral, and 


shall be com- 
individuality in 


ful activity that they 


your own 


is most appropriate, as “representing|such sort as to be real powers for 
quarantine, warning of pesti’'ence and |¢ocd through the whole length of your 
contagion. They desire to spread | days.’ ” 


Haro'd (continuing to pull the cat's 
“What did mother?” 


(She says it again.) 


tail): you say, 


Punch 








WOMEN OF SOUTH 
TO BE GALATEAS 





Yazoo Prize Essay Says They 
Will Leave Pedestal as Living 
Citizens 





Among the prizes offered for Trade 
and Carnival Week in Yazoo City, 
Miss., was one by Mr. J. B. Ellis for 
the best essay on “Why Women Ought 


to Vote.” It was won by Mrs. N. A. 
Mott. Her essay was both sensible 


and eloquent. Among other good 
things, she said, in answer to the 
“pedestal” argument: 


“Our fathers solved their problems 
according to the lights before them. 
But the ever-changing kaleidoscope of 
time has brought to us far different 
problems, which know neither sex nor 
condition. For that reason the women 
of the South desire to come down off 
that pedestal), like Galatea, and, as liv- 
ing, breathing, sentient beings, 
equipped for citizenship, take their 
places where they belong, by the side 
of their husbands, fathers and broth- 


Mrs. Mott is the wife of a member of 
the Mississippi Legislature. He is as 
strong a suffragist as she is, and has 
prepared a suffrage bill to be intro- 
duced when the Legislature meets in 
January. 





Votes for the family is the new suf- 
frage plan put forward by Prof. Thom- 
as C. Hall in an article in The Survey 
for December. He would give every 
one a vote—fathers casting it for 
minor sons and mothers for daughters. 
A great balance of power, he says, 
would be taken from single men and 
given to families. As there is no 
chance of this scheme being adopted, 
Prof. Hall would do well to advocate 
This doubles the power 


Even Sir Gilbert 


the good that equal suffrage had done 
in Arizona in this respect. 





SAYS WOMEN ARE 
FOND OF CHAINS 





Prominent Hindu Speaks fer 
Equal Rights — Antis Permit 
Woman to Burn Herself 


Some women opposed to 
are to be found in every country. The 
Orient in particular abounds in 
“antis.” In India the other day 4a 
widow insisted upon being burned on 
her husband’s funeral pyre. The po- 
lice were sent for, but “the sympathy 
of the erowd” was with the widow, 
and before the police got there, the 
deed was done. In consequence, five 
Brahmans have been sent to prison 
for “abetment of suicide.” 

At the United Provinces Social Con- 
ference in India which took place a 
few weeks ago at Fyzabad, the ad- 
dress of the President, Dr. Tej Ba- 
hadur Sapru, dealt with “disabilities 
based on birth and sex.” He advocat- 
ed education and equal rights for 
woman, and added: 


progress 


“To achieve this end, we have first 
of all to educate ourselves into the 
right feeling, and, next, to educate 
her. As it is, woman herself has be- 
come fond of the chains that we have 
put round her feet, and there is no 
greater resistance than she herself 
offers when any attempt is made to 
liberate her.” 





Dr. Maria Montessori is reported as 
saying that a country whick con- 
tinues to debar women from the bal- 
lot box will soon find itself looked 
upon as an outlaw among the nations. 


oe 


Radcliffe College now has a large 
Suffrage Club, a small Anti-Suffrage 
Club, and a third estate, an “On-the- 
Fence Club.” Miss Anne Page, the 
president of the young suffragists, 
says that the college, like “all Gaul,” 
is divided into three parts, but, as all 
Gaul had to yield to the Romans, so all 
three sections of Radcliffe girls will 
finally have to accept equal suffrage. 
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